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This book describes a qutet. but important* revolution in 
postsecondary education which started about 1972. This 
revolution is concerned with* "consumer protection' arid, 
for students, its most, important milestones so far have 
been the establishment^^ the Federal government of : 



1. 




/The right oi a stud^t to a Basic Educational Op- 
portunity Grant of between $200 and $1400 based 
not on the discretion of an educational 4nstitutian, 
but solely on an individuaPs financial need; 
the right of a student to access to his,or her educa- 
tional records; 

the right of a student to protection as § subject of 
educational^esearch; 

the right of a student to a refund of tuition and fees 
from an institution upon withdrawal from that in- 
stitution; y 

the right of , every prospective student to full disclo- 
sure from a j^stsecondary institution of "complete 
and accurate information about its programs, fa- 
fulties and facilities and previous students* out- 
comes^ 



The first chapter b^ins by describing where this 
revolution came from ^d where it is leading postsecond- 
ary education. It tells the story of how the Federal govern- 
ment's emergency efforts in 1974 and 1975 to stem the 
tide of defaults on styd^nt loans*have brought the issues 
-of consumer protection- ip the $40 billion per year pest 
secondary educatioa industry to the direct attention of 
Federal and state legislators and education agency per- 
sons. 

The first chapter then outlines the questions addressed 
in thcother chapttr^f the handbook. Th^e chapters 
focus oh the role of information in protecting the student ' 
consumer of postsecondary education. 



The questions addressed in the first chapter arc as 
follows: 



1. 



3. 



What are ihk short run and long run forces which 
have brought about tJ)e consumer protection revolu- 
tion? 

Who are the "interested parties'* in the continuing 
debate over consumer protection (including a score- 
card of the players in/ihe consumer protection field, 
and what they are domg)? 

What does consumer protection in'post secondary 
education mean to students? 
What is the Student Irfornration Bill of Rights and 
how do&s it poin^the v ay to the future of a con- 
sumer-based analy^is^ 3f postsecgiictiary .education? 
Why is there conserfsi s that diwlj^re pf complete 
and accurate informat on to pros^iCfctive Students is ^ 
the next step in consumer protectioA? 



Chapter two, VV/ra/ $tu 
Colleges, addresses the 



den is Need to X'/iow A bout 
questions: 



1 . What exactly does co 
tion mean for the man 
pective students? 

2. What information do 
and their families ne^cl 
questions which stude its 
educational experiena^s 



Chapter three. Informatiot 
ing by Prospective Students, 



Why are prospective 
in communications 
but not an increase in 



6 



njplete tnd accur^e informa- 
kinds of students and pros- 
students, prospective students 
*^ What are the five major 
ask about postsecondary 



as a Factor in Decision-Mak* 
addresses the questions: 



students receiving an increase 
frcm educational institutions, 
useful information? 



2. 



1 

HowWn better information help persons to gain 



cpntrol over their lives through development of per 
sonal strategies for making educational decisions 
such as what educMion to pursue, \yhen. how ^nd*at 
wliat cost? 

*^ho are the persons who are the most ui^|jMLa4 
sources of information for prospective $tu^^ 



Cba^t'er four Jnformation Currently Cpllec^a 
Fptemial Use By Students, addresses the qyc^tion^:^' 



I . How much does injermation cost for students, for 
postsecOndary educational institutions, a»^l for 
governmental a^endes? What jnfbrfhation is now 
' collected which coula be made available to stu- 
dents? What information is not now collected, but 
is heeded b^np^ospective students? How catiin- 
/oftiiation and coVinscling services be delivered in- - 
. *,to the hands of prospective students in useful 
forms? What agencies collect and deliver informa- 
tion now. and what are their main purposes in doing 
so? 



1 
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by Layton Olson 



Consumer Protection 

IN PoSTSECONdARy EduCATION 



This chapter describes the forces which have focused 
public attention on^consumer protection in postsecondary 
education. It sug^sts that the full disclosure of complete 
and accurate information by institutions.^and government 
and prTvate agencies about postsecondary education and 
training is the ne:ft major s|ep in protecting the educa- 
tional consumer. A student infonnatioif Bill of Rights is 
also presented. These rights provi&^ a framework for a 

. complete system of information and profession^ advising 
services designed for, an4 answerable to. students, pros- 

.,pective students, and their families. The chapter empha- 
sizes establishing rights tmspecific information grid ad- 
vising services as a necessary complement to establish- 
ing dghts to financial resdUr(?^s/5nd meaningful educa- 
tipnal programs. 



Development of 
Consumer Protection 



wha7!triggered this - 
cdnsumf r protection movement? 



In the last three years the concept of consumer protec- 
tion in postsecondary education has been discussed by a 
wide range pf individuals including: ^ 

Policy makers (especially at the federal level); | 
Educational program administrators; * ' 
Researchers and planners; ' .. . 

Persons in educational institutions and educational 
-atssoctations; 
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Regulators from private, state and federal accrediting 
bodies; 

Persons in student and consumer^nterest organizations; 
/ J^rnalists. N 

The general public has become aware of educational 
consumer protection problems. through media coverage of 
school closings, Ibjkn defaults, degree mills, increasing 
tuition and other ebsh&. and jo^ scarcity for graduated. 



• Three Shorj-TermForQ0s 

Three short :ft^rm forces are i;esponsibfe f6r muc^h of this 
increased attention to consumer problems: 

1 . The drop-off in enrollment from its peak in thtf 1%0's. 
Because of the decline in the birth rate and an unstable 
job market, the nugaberof persons in thb traditional? 
college age population has decreased, and the percentage 
of that population going directly to coir<^ge after high 
school has receded slightly in the early 1970's. Mo^t pro- * 
jections say the number of 18-year old persons wfll fiot " 
significantly turn upward uq|il at least 1990: THe curren| 
dowjiturn in thfe Aon6my,"the increased d^tnand in health 
ai^d law. enforcement fields and increases in the part-time 
attendance by older students, are credited Uy many wtth 
te'rtporarily keeping enrollments from a decline in ab- 
solute numbers. In ail, however, the situation^means in- 
creasing competition amon'g institutions for students*!.- 

2. The increasing use and abuse of adveftising and re^ 
cruiting in "postsecondary education by profit -making and 

* non-pi'ofit public and private colleges/. Advey^Jising on 
telcavision, in bus^s, and on match books promises a 



college-level salary without four years of college. This is 
deceptive. Most persons wh6 enroll do not finish the 
course and jobs are seldom readily available for graduates. 
Many non-profit colleges have increased their advertising 
. and recruiting budgets substantially in th^ past few years. ^ 
leading to similar a^ses. Many private institutions now 
average between $§00 and $1000 in expenses for adver- 
tising and the recruitmejit and admission of each incoming 
freshman; and public institutiqns are not far behind. 
Many students enroll after taking oUt federally-guaran- 
' teed student loans. In most instances the loan forms are 
• filled out in the fhiancial aid office with the help of the 
financial aid officer, or in thfe home with the help of a 
salesperson. Qften fpan agreements are signed without a 
complete understanding that a loan— as opposed to a 
grant or a tuition deferral— is actually being made. Since 
this loan is often the first major financial transaction of a 
student's life, the student often fails to completely under- ' 
stand the rights and obligations in the repayment of the 
loan. This is particularly true if Ih^ cbursc is not com- 
pleted, since repayment does not begin until nine months 
after a person leaves school . 

The rion-comple'tion rate in b^th profit-making and noo- 
' profit schools is often between 40 and 80%. leaving many** 
students with obligations to pay for ati education they 
never actually received. 

3. The dramatic increases in the payMent pfdefai^t in- 
- surance claims under the federal Guaranteed Stu,dent 
- Loan Program. The GSLP. which began in the late 
1960's, is now guaranteeing over $1 .5 billion in new stu- 
dent loans to over 1 million students each year. Insurance 
claims paid on defaults, death and disability, and bank- 
ruptcies by the U.S. Treasur>* to state loan agffhcies. pri- 
vate banks, and educational institutions have increased 
from $47 million in 1973 to $202 million appropriated by 
Congress for 1 976. And . these figures are expected to in- 
crease substantially. The percentage of students default- - 
1 ing has also dramatically increased in bot^i the GSLP. ^nd 
the National Direct Student Loan Program. 

Although the exact percentages are in dispute, in 1974 
the U.S. Office of Education estimated that "48 percent of 
loans in the proprietary sector (for-profit vocational . 
schools) will end up in default. That compares with a pre- % 
• dieted 12 percent in four-year colleges and universities 
(both public and private). 36 percent in public community 
. -colleges and 24 percent in public vocational schools" (Van 
Dyne. 1975: pi). 



• Loan Defaults: The Major Impetus 



: Enrollments have fluctuated before, and there hav^ 
been other instances of advertising and recruiting abuses 
inyolving federal student assistance. Until recently, how- 
ever, the problems had low visibility because only in the 
pjast three years has the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram matured to the point where a large percentage of 

• loans are in repayment status. Only when students h^ve 
had to pay back the loans have the problems of poorly- 

^ made loans emerged. The problems of drop-out percen- 
tages and student satisfaction with their educational ex- 



perience take on much more importance in the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program than with the G.L Bill Program be- 
{ cause when a student leaves school under the G.l. Bill the 

.payments from the U.S. Treasury stop unless there is ad- 
ministrative delay or collusion between the student and 
the institution in not notifying the V.A. Thus, the financial 
losses, without regard to t^eir caUse. were automatically 
limited in their impact on the student and on the federal 
government. ^ . 

Vhere were scandals involving the G.I. Educational Bill 
of Rights in the years after World War Two when tuitions 
were increased and wholesale recruitment took place. • 
These problems continuCN^at a mqiderate level to the cur- 
rent" time. (See HaroldtOrlans. Jeian Levin, Elizabeth 

" Bauer,, George Amsteih. Private Accreditation and Public 
Eligipilify. 1975.) ^ ^ 

WithGuar^j^nteed Student Loans, however, the student 
has liability even if he or she withdraws from school. 

^he federal government can clearly see that the system 
isn't working. 'The fact that a very high 77% of the de- 
faulting borrowers in public colleges and 37% of the de- ^ 
faulting borrowers in for-profit vocational schools (U.S. 
Offi,ce*of Education. 1974. p. III-23). have never made 
even one payment makes it clear that many of therloans 
were.poorly made, and often were never meant to be qoV 
lected by the institution or bank in the first place, except 
th rough. federal ld(n insurance. 



Thr/e Long-Term Forjces 



There are other trends increasing the awareness ofedu- 
- cational consumerism and consumer protection. Con- 
i sumerism is one analytical framework governments use to 
get an overall picture of what they are spending money 
for.ahe impact or usefulness of a program! ^nd the most r . 
5ciOTf,way to manage complex administrative systems. 
r^Lt^^rec long-term forcejinvolying governmental 
.iit^^ty which have an impact on the problems of 
rfdjL^^ federal student financial assistance, and thus, 
'^"^mer protection.. 



I . Thcrthas been strong interest at the federal level. 
^ and increasingly at the state level, in building a student 
financial aid market system in order to have students vote 
with their feet, and with studpnt financial aid and tuition 
dollars. M^ny legislators feel that some decisions are not 
appropriately ^lade directly by Congress or by the Execu- ■ 
tivc Branch. They fgel a student financial aid marketplace 
is the best method to guarantee access to postsecohdary 
education. In such a rparketplace^a hp^vier Reliance is 
placed on stiidcnts and their families to make the deci- ; 
sions on what kind of institittion^ to support, or in which to 
cjiroll.' ^ 



2. Higher education becomes' postsecondary education. 
Public and private higher education, community colleges, 
continuing education, public vocational and tech;iical edu- 
cation, proprietary, business, technical and correspon- " ^ 
dcncc education have been merged for many planning and 
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decisiojn-making purposes into '*postsepondary educa- * 
tion". Many persons are viewng governmenj^ubsidizcd 
job training and manpower programs as another com- 
ponentt)f '•the system/ Rational decision-making by an 
increasingly diverse and expanding pool of students can 
only be achieved througl? a massive increase in the avail- 
able information resources to allow persohs to understand 
their options and make their own choices. Policy-makers 
and planners are now recognizing that a consumerism 
analysis is now necessary for understanding, planning, 
and utilizing the postsecondary educational system. 

The college sector (two- and four-year, public and pri- 
0 vate non-profit degree granting institutions) has grown in 
undergraduate enrollment from 1.05 million (or. 11.9% 
of 18-21 aged population) in 1930 to 6.84 million (or 47,6'% 
of 18-21 aged population)in 1970 (Carnegie Foundation 
for the AdvancemeAit of Teaching. 1975. p. 27). 
The proprjetary and non-college postsecondary education 
sector has ^Iso.expanded (Carp et 'al. 1973.) 

,Postsecondary education is often the second biggest 
single consumer investmenUa family will make in a life- 
time. $35 billion per year is paid into institutions by 
goyemment»^rivate donors, students, and their families. 
This does not include outside living expenses oV deferred 
income. It is clear that postsecondary education decisions 
are being made without the full complement of public and 
private information sources that accompany similar in- 
' vestment in life insurance, retirement plans, automobiles 
and houses. 
> 

3. hncrfease in concern at all levels of government about 
fiscal accountability in the expenditure of public funds, 
particularly for rapidly expanding programs. The govern- 
mental costs ofapostsecondary educjition and student 
financial aid have grown even faster than enrollments. 
The final jeport of the National Task Force on Student Aid 
Problems described the staggering growth in the student 
aid system: 

. In 1955-56, the total amount of financial assistance 
available tq students in postsecondary institutions was 
estimated to be around $96 million. By f^4-75, this 
amount had grown to neatly $6.4 billion, or an incredible 
growth qf 66 times in 29 years. That such an enormous 
gro\oth could have occurred as it did with as 0w problems 
as it has is amazing. Nevertheless, the problems of stu- 
dent aid are rhany and significant, as well as vexing and^ 
troublesome for students, parents, program administra- 
tors, pnd po^cy makers. They are iv,creasingly becom- 
ing troublesome to the generd! public. (National Task 
Force... 19751 

The capacities of accountants and planners to gather 
information and locate problem areas has increased tre- 
mendously in the past 10 years. Thus, policy makers, 
armed with expanding information and analysis, are 
forced to deal with complex problems which they could 
ignore before, and are dentanding that educational admin- 
istrators develop systems which can keep the magnitude 
of the problenis within a n^iyiageable range, both in terms 
of total dollars and in terms of letters from constituents. 



The Game and Us Players 



• WHAT IS CONSUMER PROTECTION 
IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION? 

■ J- 

Consumer Protection In postsecondary education is re- 
gulation of educational or training services, or activities 
and transactions affecting individuals whX) might enter ' 
into an agreemeht for such seryices. 

The regulation can be carried out by the federal or state 
government either through educational or commercial 
regulation or licensing agencies; through private accredit- 
ing or approval bodies which certify standards for institu- 
tional or program quality; or by private organizations or 
individuals including prospective students and their 
families. 

•Regulations can define right^and obligations affecting 
educational activities of services, between a student oi^ 
potential student andAn educational of information ser- 
vice or institutioii, a governmental agency or official, or 
a private agency or organization. 

Regulations can cover educational activities or services, 
including: 

Regulation of information, advertising, or recruiting 
about edcncational activities, such as requirements of 
disclosuret)y institutions of complete and accurate in- 
formation aboift their programs, facilities, faculties, uind 
outcomes of former students; 

s 

Setting standards for advertising; 

Setting govemme;ntal responsibility for communica- 
tion of information about comparable educational acti- 
vities; -u* • 

' Regulation of sales, financial or admission transac- 
tions, such as requiting bonding of salespersons, re- 
quiring^tandard entrance provisions, such as regu- 
lating the spending of financial aid or requiring tuition 
refunds; 

U4^egulation of institutions or services through legisla- 
tive or constitutional standards by state agencies or 
ordered by peer review group of similar institutions of 
programs; , ^ 

Regulation of auxiliary services which affectf hoices 
s • of educational services, such £|s testirrg. counseling. In- 
formation, educational materials, publishers, and mass 
media. < • 

As can be seen, the definition of consumer proteetiom 
through regiflation is ver^ large. Many persons have 
begun to taljc about partial definitions based on their spe- 
cific responsibilities or perspectives. The overall defini, 
tion of consumer protection will evolve in thp coming years 
based on the need for a consumer protection analysis to 
help explain and solve specific problems and processes. 



• WHO IS INTERESTED 

IN CONSUWfER PROTECTION 

IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION? , 

^ The question ''Wh^'^ interested?" is important bedause 
the phrases ''consumer in pOstsecondary education," 
''consumerism/ and ''consumer protection" have come 
into wide usage only in recent years. As one Congression- 
al staff person said, ''Consumer protection was definitely • 
not an issue in the consideration of the 1972 Education 
Amendsients, but it has already become a substantial 
\ issue in 1975 as Congress faces the extension of post- 
second^ education legislation for four more ye^rs from 
1976 until 1980." (Andringa, 1975) , 



• One Priority In Common: 

Disclosure of Accurate Information 



This section witT make clear that for many different rea- 
sons the provision of complete and accurate information to 
/ prospective students is the mo^t important, and perhaps 
the only, consumer protection strategy with which most of 
yhe players can agree: I 

This belief increased greatly djiring the debate over the 
implementation of full disclosure provisions in the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Regulations, and in the proposed 
Federal Trade Commission Reg^ations for profit-making 
postsecpndary vocational and hom^study institutions. 
(Many persons prefer providing information rather than 
direct intervention by the federal government. ) 

Since consumer protection in its current form is a rela- 
tively new ballgame. other players with other needs and 
definitions mav be getting into the act in coming years. 

In addition, consumer protection means many different 
things to different people. Listed below is a "scorecard" 
of the players in postsecondar>' educational consumerism 
along with why they are yi the field. 

^6 ^ 

Federal and state decision- maker^and their staffs are 
interct^stcd in consumer protection because of: pressures 
arising from increases in defaults under the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program and the National Direct Student 
Loan Program; newspaper articles ^elatw^^abuscs of stu- 
dent financial aid money: letters fr^ students who have 
been oiugh^.up in loan default^/f^^insHtution's closing: 
and the reconsideration of pirfW st^<Jd^t assistance legis- 
lation between 1^74 and 1 : . ^. 

FederaL state and ^vafie pro^rdnvm^^Lg and plan- 
ners are interested due tSp^e.-ibSv^rcaa^^ also be- 
cause of the necessity to#^gii^^cw^^ administra- 
tive system between fe($<^ar. stlfe.^stitmional. ari(i pri- 
vate agencies to deliver i^Jf^rrfT^jdn ajgfl^process student 
financial Assistance appTi£|ti^s byy^ucjents from a broad- 
cdti^^ 



er universe of postsecc 



ational institutions. 



(5900 institutions are n^f^rlidjjattng in the,Guar^teed 
Student Loan ProgFam>. * 

they are also interested because they are under pres- 
sure from decisjori makers to develop measures of the 
impact (U.S. Office of Education 1975.) of 9nident,finaTi- 
' cial aid and postsecondary educational experiences. They ' 
* are being asked to develop mechanisms to delivei;jnfoT- 



mation to students apd pbtehtiail students, and to audit 
the spending of financial assistance at institutions. \ 

, Regulators, from federal and state agencies and private 
accrediting bodies, are interested in controlling advertis- 
ing claimsan*d sales transactions covering educational 
services; andSn monitoring fiscal practices of institutions 
in order to insure that federal and state funds are being 
properly spent. This is particularly important when drop- 
-out and transfer rates at many public and proprietary in- 
stutions are over 50%. Regulators are also interested in ' 
developing a system which can coordinate the collection 
of educational complaints as an early warning information 
system fotprogram managers who need information about 
problems befoi;^ they reach major proportions. 

Researchers are interested, because they are beginning 
to redesign the collection of data about educational acti- 
vities in order to foeus more on the motivations of students 
and potential students. The motivations and behaviors of 
"institutions, and governmental agencies are much better 
known. Researchers are examining a wider range of edu- 
cational options after high school fticluding two year or 
four year collegiate edircation, non-collegiate education or 
manpower training, as well as options for older students, 
transfer students, handicapped students, persli^ns in pri- 
son, and others. Researchers are focusing pn kudents 
and potential students as active rather tharf exter^ially 
controlled decision-makers. Rese^chers are coniern^d^ 
with designing standards which can aid persons to dev^Sj) 
occupational and life survivalskills rather than standards 
aimed at testiri^ current aptitudes or skills. 

Student services agencies are interested because theys 
sell something to students or potential students (for 
example, testing and financial aid services, other informa- 
tion and legal services). The student services sector is a 
rapidly expanding field. However, its involvement with 
the consumer protection debate has been minimal to date 
except wfitere such services are clqsely connected with - 
governmental regulations. 

In one area which has been more closely regulated in 
the past few years, the two major non-profit groups, 
the American College Testing Program and the College 
Entrance Examination Board/XToUege Scholarship Ser- 
vice, are only now beginning tojsep^irate the student ser- 
vices invx)lved in testing and Cnancial aid nejpds analysis, 
from the institutional services needed by the admissions 
and financial aid officers. Weer and educational gui- 
dance columns and articles appearing in wide circulation 
newspapers an,d iliagazines are also a recent phenomena. 

Ten years ago. non-profit service agencies were almost 
thcjonly groups active in the admissions, financial aid and 
career guidance field. Today, however^ they have com- 
petition from information services designed by profit- 
making companies and paid for by students and their 
families. For example, two new grpup^ will supply com- 
^ putcr printouts of a minimum of five to\en financial assis- 
tance leads. In addition, there are more\han a dozen 
commercial gujdebooks ^or tests, admissions and how to 
fmd financial aid. * \ 

Many new student services are based on advertising 
by colleges or companies interested in a p'artKular student 
market. For example. 400,000 copies of a ^uide to four- 
yCar colleges is distributed free to graduiating 2-yeaer col- 
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lege students through counseling offices at 1500 campuses. 
Between four and six million high school students re- 
ceive surveys and questionnaires which allow both stu; 
dents and institutionato select, tfecruit, or receive infor- 
mation about each other, f - ' 

Institutional administrators atict boards of trustees are 
intere^ed because they are concerned about the growing 
regulation of institutional attivities, including affirmative 
actioli in hiring and treatment of students, record keeping, 
public discldsare of information, government- mandated 
admissions, refund, and financial aid policies. They see 
regulation as an intrusion into institutional autonomy 
whidh often involves costly^ adjministrative mechanjsms. 
Institutions are concerned that federal and state govern- 
ments are creating a regulated-student financial aid mar- 
,ketplace which will force responsiveness to societal and 
/ student purposes without being balanced against other 
institutional purposes. The level of federal regulation has 
/increased to the point that in June, 1975 the Federal Bar 
. . Association and the Bureau of National Affairs held a con- 
ference on federal regulation of postsecondary education • 
called the'National Briefing Conference on Studehts, 
• Rights and Institutional Responsibilities— What Price^ 
Federal Aid? This conference was the 6rst of an almual 
series involving attorneys representing institutions, stu- 
dents and governmental agencies. 

Students and potential students from a wide range of 
backgrounds are interested, because they want jnstitu- ' r 
tions to assist them in acquiring an education and a job. 
They also want the government to assist them insfinancing 
. . their education and to providt accurate informatiohsto help 
their decision-making. Students want the govemmertt to 
regulate transactions such as admissions, sal?s, transfer, 
^ dropout, loans and refunds. Student groups at the oam- 
pus. state and national levels are interested becavrSe they 
represent student concerns to educatimial consumer pro- 
tection policy makers. Studepft group? also are engaged in 
popularizing the concept ofeducational conatdfier protec- 
tion with students and prospective studeHW Student 
groups^re concerned because they will be involved with ^ 
campus task forces on educational complaints, jnstitu- 
tional disclosure and other consumer protection issues. 

Parents apd families are interested because the options 
of high school age persons are increasing dramatically. 
Students and families must choose from many education.- 
training and work options with^omplex financing and 
^^^^heduling patterns. Parents are looting to institu- 
tions, government, and,ihp)rmational services taassist 
them in clarifying educational and financial aid options. 
More {Barents are potential students themselves. A higher 
percentage of college stu^entsare now older, returning or 
part-time students^and parents involved in job training, or 
other formalized instruction. 

Faculty and counselors in high school, (Postsecondary 
education, employment situations, and community agen- 
cies are i^teffested because they need more information to 
help persons jnake plins- F^iculty and counselors in their 
roles as travel aigents for postsecondary education look to 
the government^: postsecondary educational institutions, 
and private agencies to provide them and their students 
.with Information. 

ErIc , ' 12 



• A NEW TERMINOLOGY 
FOR OLD PROBLEMS 

!' 

'Consumer protection and coiisumerism in post- 
secondary education is the language of regulators, plan- 
ners, lawyers, politicians, and activists like Ralph Nadjiri .. . 
which is applied by analogy from other flelds.such isihe ; : ■ 
automobile industry, food industry; and consumer goods , 
' industries. Students often don't identify educationafierv: ^ 
vices with consumer services since educational services . 
have usually been public non-profit services, not so mucJrt, 
consumed as participated in. Much of the r^ulatory lan- 
guage comes from attempts to cbritrofadvertisihg, finan- 
cial transactions, and quality of service provided by pri- 
vate profit-making schools, such as business, secretarial, 
trade, technical, and correspondence schools. A few years 
ago, however, th? reguldfors and planners began to apply 
the same language to traditional higher education. 

When we have^a^ked students 'What does consumer 
protection in postsecondary education mean to you?' 
they respond with quizzical stares, long pauses and tenta- 
^ tive questions. Therie are a few answers such as 'students 
rights, "guarantee of quality pf education, '^'informa- 
tion about what will really happen to me in'school,' 'help 
from the government if I get ripped off,' and 'something 
•*that Ralph Nader dqes." 

^To mpst students there is very little substance to the , - 
consumer protection movement in education, often be- 
cause students have a difficult time visualizing themselves 
aS conkumers or sharing th#< role with^other students re- 
gardless of fheir differences in type 6t institution at- ^ 
tended, socio-economic backgrounds, and purposes for 
being in postsecondary education. 

Consumers purchase products or services. Many stu- 
dents are not aware of their status as consumers because 
their families bear most of the financial burden. JHowever. 
awareness is growing rapidly. The age of students is 
•getting older. Over 50% of persons in college work during 
the school year or the summer, a percentage which has 
grown in the past 20 years. More families are being forced 
to apply for financial aid; 55% of entering freshmen ap: . 
plied for financial aid in 1974 as opposed to 45% 5 years 
ago. Families are increasingly unable to contribute the 
amount of money towardstheir children's education that 
governmental and private need analysis services calcu- ' 
vlate they should contribute. A recent study in Illinois 
(Fenske, 1975.) showed that in the past 5 years the cost 
crunch has widened the gap between what famihes actual- 
ly contribute and what they are supposed to contribute. 
Between 1967-68 parental support amounted to 60% of 
the expected family contribution while in 1973-74 it fell to 
39% , a staggering 21 % drop, made up for mainly by stu- 
dent-held part-time jobs during the academic year. 
(Chronicle of Higher Education, 197^, p (y;) " 

Because of the^crunch in paying for college, there is 
an increase in communication between students and 
parents about financial problems; and an increase in the 
use of consumer analogies throughout the society. These 
changes are expected to bring a higher student and parent 
awareness of their consumer status. ^ 

An article in the Chronicle of Higher Education June 9, . 
1975 summarizing student activity during 1974-75 is title^ 
.'Student Protest, 1975: Stress on Economic Issues, 
Threatened Tuition Increases, Elimination of Programs. 

■ • 1 



/ Faculty Layoffs ^park Demonstrations; Militwrt Minority 
Students Sec Gains Eroding. * The article stated that 
there were more studdnt demonstrations in 1974-75 than 
' any year since the demonstrations of 1971 over the Indp- 
china War. The "issue that moves students nowjs the 

" financial troubles of their colleges, It affect^ them more 
direftly than the war but is less emotionally v politically 
charged.' ' 

What Students Are Doing 

• CONSUMER PROTECTION 



While students have not transjated consumer protection 
into their everyday jargon, they have traditionally con- 
ducted consumer oriented projects concerned wUh educa- 
tion, Foj example. istudents have: 

• set up and'administcrcd course and teacher evalua- 
tions; 

• publishcd'survival manuals about their education; 

• designed their own courses and independent studied; 

• established free universities; 

• cngagcd.in educational reform; 

• participated in curriculum and institutional goals 
committees; , , 

• engaged in negotiations and demonstrations oVcr the 
quality and style of education, admissions standards. 
an4 costs and Financial assistance; 

• handled complaints and doiJim^rsonal and acadc^Tiic 
> advising through switchboards, complaint and crisis 

centers, minority and other ^udcnt centers; ' 

• engaged in demonstrations ahout their personal draft 
status and forcfign polijcy during the Indochina W^ar; 

• hired attorneys to handle both educational com- 
plaints tibout services of businesses, agencies and land- 
lords, as well as with the services of their cduca- 

"tional institufions; ' 

• established and run studcilt services such'as book \ 
stores, student unions, travel and entertainment ser- 
vices, child care centers, bicycle stores, and bus lines; 

•..engaged in legislative and administrative lobbying 
activities affecting institutional budgets, tuitions and 
fees, student financial aid, student housing, dhild care 
and health services, taxation in student book stores, 
age of majority and alcoholk beverages on campUseli, 
student wages, and collective bargaining. 

Recently, students have eh'gaged in projects focusing 
on implementing affirmative action plans to cut down dis- 
crimination by race or s0x In admissions, sports, hiring, 
and campus services, ' 

Students have also engaged in consumer research and 
advocacy in public interest research groups and similar 
organizations. Currently, lhe?t'are Nader-related PIRG's 
^ officially-listed on 135 campu.sps in 19 states involving 
' . morc4han 500,000 members with aggregate operadng 
fund* in excess Of $ I million per year. Although PIRG*s 
focus on environmental and consumer issues which do 
not necessarily affect students as students^^any PIRG's 
do handle student complaitits about their own institution 
as well. InM973, the Project on Educational Testing spon- 



sored by the Youth Project, National Student Association. 
PIRG's in three states, and others issued an interim re- 
port on the impact of standardized tests and the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. In the Fall of 1975 New York PIRG 
launchedan Educational Testing Service Complaint Cen- 
ter because of'the enormous impacT of testing on educa- 
tional and career opportunities. 

Students have engaged in consumer p'rojects for years 
based on their departmental major. This has been especi- 
ally true in fields such as home economics, agriculture, 
sciences, business and practical economics. Many stu- 
dent groups have organized campus chapters of groups ^ 
C9ncemed with the career they are preparing for. Such 
groups are often student divisions of professional organi- 
zations such as the Student National Education Associa- 
tion. 



• Consumer Protection on Campus 



• There is no common structure or process for student 
sonsumer protection at various campuses. The govern- , 

' mcnt. however, has begun to formalize the meaning, 
structure ^nd process of consuY»cr protection in po^t- 
secondary education. Initially, consumer protection will 
focus on the redress of financial transaction grievances, 
such as refunds, financial aid. loans, or^chool closings. 
The ntti^step will be the right to disclosure of files and the, 
procedures for defining and implementing disclosure of 
information and setting up disclosure offices 9n campus. 
A third major step wiirbe the establishmertt and recog- 

' ^ nition by the federal and sta^e governments of complaint 
mechanisms on campuses coordinated with state and 
federal consumer protection offices. 

The disclosure documents issued by institutions, 
governmental agencies, accrediting bodies, and student 
groups, alonjg with campus complaint or redfess pro- 
cedures will come to represent what consumer issues 
mean to students. Much as with the term affirmative 
action, the process and strticture visible at the campus 
level will begin to define the term consumer protection. 



• Consumer Protection 
In Student-Based Research' 



What consumer protectioh means to studenis must 
also be seen in terms of what students are trying to 
achieve by education after h'igh school* Timothy Engen 
and Daniel Crippen's Survey of Student Response (NoT- 
tional Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education, I97.l) clearly delineates the major student pur- 
poses in postsecondary education: (I) self development, 
personal terms and inmttcmpts to better society, and 
(2) clcvelop eniployflbility security in career or job field 
(See also Yiinljelovich, New Morality: A Profile of Ameri- 
can Youth in (he \970*h\ Astin, et al, American Freshman 
NaUonal Norms for Fall 1974: National Center for Educa- 
t\Qhi\ S<atistics, National Longitudinal Study of High 
S/^)ol Class of 1972; Hoyt, Consumer Protection in Post- 
/^pndary Occupational Education, for discussions of 
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measurements of student purposes, satisfactions, and 
other outcomfbs.) 

Student representatives have begun to take part in de- 
fining consumer protection from the students' viewpoint 

by participa^g in a number of activities. 

/ 

;' « 

1 . A student survey of 22.000 students and 300 student 
t'epresentatives was conducted by the student board mem- 
ber on the National Commission on the Financing of Post* 
secondary lEducation, which was established by the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972 to determine the costs and the 
information bases of various types of postsecondary edu- 
cational options. The student survey initiated regional 
meetings between student groups representing a cross- 
section of college studeifts and students in non-college vo- 
cational and tech nical schools . 

2. Students participated on the planning committee for, 
and as participants in, the first and second national Con- 
ferences on Consumer Protection in Postsecondary Edu- 
cation (1973-74) in Denver and Knoxville. 

3. Students developed the Student Information Gap 
Project financed^ the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education to identify the specific informa- 
tion on po$tsecondary education that students feel they 
heed; and to investigate postsecondary educational in- 
formation issues from a student perspective. The project 
is part of FlPSE's comprjdhensive information and coun- 
seling strajtegy to develop Better Information for Student 
Choice in (;he postsecondary educational marketplace. 

4. Students have participated in the clarification of the 
FederafjGuaranteed Student Loan Program (Federal 
Register, February 20. 1975. p. 2596) regulations and the 
proposed Iredi^ral Tr&de Commission regulations covering, 
college and non-college institutions, particularly sections 
providing f^r fnformation disclosure. (Federal Register, 
May 15, 1975). The formal process began with the is- 
suance of proposed GSL regulations In Oct^obcr, 1974; 
followed by^estimonybystudents and institutional re- 
presentatives. Final regulations became effective April 
1975, and now regulate approximately 5900 of the 8800 
institutions eligiblc'to participation in the Guaranteed 
Student Loarr Program. 

5. Student representatives hayc participated in con- 
ferences and task forces on institutional iCiigibility for stu- 
dent financial aid programs, held in April-May 1975 by 
the Institute for Educational Leadership and the Office of 
Education's Accreditation and Institution/il Eligibility 
Staff. Participants in these meetings have reached con- 
sensus on the need for disclosure of complete and accurate 
information to prospective students. 

bf Student reprcsc ntativcs have |)articipated with the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education, and its 
Consumer Protection Subcommittee, in the development 
of a coordinated nationwide clearinghouse of complaints • 
involving federal and state agencies, campuses, and oth\er \ 
sources of complaints. Students strqssed the need for in* 
tegrating local campus and community-based complaint 
centers into all complaint systems. 



7. Students hsve participated in the national conference 
on Student Rights and Institutional Responsibilities spon- 
sored by the Federal Bar Association and Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs. This was the first* conference in the growing 
field of federal and state regulation of the student/insti* 
tution relationship. Concern for regulation is engendered 
by expenditures of over $6 billion per year in federal and ' 
state student financial aid including Office of Education 
programs. Social Security benefits, VA benefits, and state 
scholarship programs. 

8. Students have advocated consumer protection before 
Congress. In 1974 the National Student Association spent 
considerable time to insure that students' rights to their 
education records and subjects of research established 
under the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 

1974 (Buckley Amendment) were not eliminated as insti- 
tutions sought exceptions to student access to records. In 

1975 the National Student Lobby testified in House and 
Senate student financial aid hearings, urging that institu- 
tional refund and disclosure requirements.similar to those 
of GSLP regulations be enacted into law, and the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education be given responsibility to re- 
quire disclosure by insti|^Utions in standard forms which 
would allow comparisons between institution? and prQ-<»- 
grams — rather than having current college catalogs quali- 
fy as disclosure documents. 

9. Student i/epresentatives have reviewed federal infor- 
mation and disclosure programs. During the year 1975-76 
students will participate in the Fund for the Improvement 
of Postsecondary Education's Better Information for Stu- 
dent Choice project to determine if information standards 
being developed by institutions meet students* informa- 
tion need. Students will also review the activities of the . 
Offi,de of Education contractor which is designing an insti- 
tutional disclosure form, questionnaires for enrolled stu- 
dents and alumni^ explanatory pamphlets for students, 
'institutions and state agencies, and an institutional 
monitorin^systcm by the Office of Hdiiciilion s Accredita- 
tion and Institutional Eligibility staj'f. . 



• A Role for Students • 

Therd arc important roles for students, student jierviccs 
organizations and students' attornj^s in both defining 
consumer protection and in providing consumer protec- 
tion services. Students cari: o 

1 . Establish specific student legal rigbts^to^or^umcr ^ 
protection, particularly rights to rcfuhds^an^ t^inTorma- 
tion; - 1 ' 

> ' * -'^ 

2. Assist in translating legal right^s into infortri^ttion and 
redress procedures for individual students, prospective 
students and their families; 

3. Monitor and critique the consumer protection models 
designed by others, particularly to insure that thcy pro- 
vide practical redress for consumers; not simply rhetorical 
redress to satisfy the purposes of regulators and others; 



4. Design new information collection and dissemination 
services and agencies which are student-constrolled and 
s||^dent-run. . - 

• TOWARDS A CONSUMER 
. PROTECTION SYSTEM FOR / 
• POSTSECONDAFJY EDUCATION 

Regulator^ responses to consumer protection in oost- 
seconddry education have been diverse; ranging frc)m the 
traditional licensing and accrediting activities of educa- 
tional institutions by state governfhcnts and by private 
peer review groups, to the new direct intervention acti- 
vities ip regard to advertising, enrollment cpntrjicts, re- 
funds and student loans by the U.S. Office oftducation 
and federal Trade Commission. / 

The responses. however,^vc been uncoordinated, 
with one agency or privat/ grchip often ntJt knowing what 
the other was doing — or. disagreeing o/ who has juris- 
diction over a problem, over who has ^hc resources to 
solve the problem, or cycn ovpr dcfirrltions of what the 
problem is. 

The blanket phrase consumer protection has boen 
^thrown over many activities lcading*s6mc persons to Re- 
lieve there is a conprchensivc consumer protection system. 

There is no comprehensive consumer protection system. 
There has been, in the past tVl'O years, however, a great ' 
increase in thb discussion of consumer protection among 
diverse parties and interest groups involved iathe debate. 

Students, as an interest group, have engaged in these 
discussions asking: "VVliat is the definition of consumer 
protection both as a wnole. and in response to spbcific 
problems? What is the cost of consumer protection? 
Which agency should be coordinating protection or regu- 
lation? What will the regulation cost individuals, groups, 
agencies, and society? Exactly whose purpose^ are being 
furthered by each consumer protection activity?" 

As more people discuss thesp questions the definitions 
will become more commonly^ac^epted and there will be 
increased coordination. Consumer protection will begin to 
be a real system, with definitions, pwposes, principles, 
limitations and expectations of its own. rather than being 
a description of the unconnected parts of a developing sys- 
tem. 

In defining the consumer protection system, students 
ncejJ to set forth their purposes, definitions, principles, 
and expectations. Students need to cstabjish their role 
in the system. The role of prospective students, >students. 
and their families, can be based on the artalogy of the 
motorcyclist in the b(X)k Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance. The gist of the book is that persons must in- 
teract in specific ways with systems designed to serve 
them (cither motorcycle systems or educational systems). 
In discussing consumer protection, <vc have been proceed- 
ing without recognizing thai care and maintenance by 
students, a.s well'us by the institutions, is necessary to 
give the system much of Its purpose and direction. Stu- 
dents, as participants in edilcaiion. should pay part of the - 
co«ts, monitor the machine, determine when it is getting 
Ifttd'trOuble, and take responsibility to fix the machine, 
or trade it in when trouble docs occur. 

A comprehensive consumer protection system does not 
mean much to prospective students unless it establishes 



rights- to information, financial resources, and tesoli}tions 
of conflicts. A prospective student and his or her family 
/ should be able to receive informatioii, resources and edu- 
cational services of a Icnown quantity'and quality. Without 
the rig^jt to these plar/ning constants, persons cannot 
make personal decisions in a rational manner. They can- 
not gain control over/important and complex decisions. 



# Federal Role is Emphasized 



The federal government will pl^y a crucial role in estab-» 
lishfng a student's, prospective student's and his or her ^ 
family's right to information ^nd personal counseling ser- / 
vices. Without the establisK^ment of these rights in federal 
ajnd Constitutional law, and the designation of r/esponsibil/ 
ities in federal, state and local governmental agencies, 
postsecondary institutions, and informatipn services. * . 
there \s m hope that theHnfo^mation or services Wll be 
client-centered, any more than elementary-and secondary. , 
edifcation^ll services are str\ic,tured to be client-centered 
today. ' , ' * » 



Competing Information Sburces 



) richt tacom- 



A prospective student should have the right i 
petitive sources of information: This nded arises from a 
basic principle of accountabflity to individuals. That is, no 
person should be subject to information frdm a monopoly 
information source because the information will neces- 
sarily reflect the purposes of the information source. This 
principle is particularly important in education because 
the widely diverse kinds of students in diverse com- 
munities with diverse postsecondary educational, pVposes 
can nbver be served by limited information sources. 

The state and local government's role in providing in- 
formation should be complementary to. and in partial com- 
petition with, the federal role. Government information 
servi<?es should also complement and compete with insti- 
tutional and educational information services, and in- 
formation from business and labor, and student organiza- 
tions. 



• A STUDENT 

INFORMATION BILL OF RIGHTS 

The following are key elements in a complete Post- " ^ 
secondary Educational Maintenance System, gleaned 
from the experience of this writer and other student re- 
presentatives over the past four years of tinkering with the 
student financial aid and student information system. 

I . Tlic Riglit U} Complete and Ac^urutb InformaHon 
About All Postsecondary Educational Opportunities 
iind Resources. 

Students, prospective students and thejr families 
should have the right to Complete and accurate ihforma- * 
tion about their postsecondary educational riglit^, oppor- 
tunities und resources from governmental and institution* 
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al sources, information should be validated by stu- 
dent testing tmough consumer-based organizations, and 
be in easily uitderstood fotmatsand be readily accessible 
to students, This should also inchide4hc right to infor- 
mation QpUefited directlycfrom students and fdmier stu- 
dents by agencies outside the institution. 



2. SUtutory Guaranty of The Right to Information. 
The'basic f\ill disclosure provisions should be enacted 

into statute as a requirement of eligibility of each insti- 
ti^on which enrp^Us students receiving federal assistance. 
Such a provision should be self-executing (not requiring 
regulations before going into effect) and should be the 
basis for indlviduaL^tudent's rights to sue for damages 
for misrepresentation. Exact defmitions of what is 
complete and accurate irfformation and what should 
,be disclosed will evqlve over a period of years. We feel 
that this principle of iurisdiction over post secondary 
educational institutions is important to protect students 
who need information, and to ensure the purposes and 
fulfillment of all federal student aid programs. 

This statutory giiarentee should also charge. the U.S. 
Office of Education with the responsibility to issue reg- 
ulations to ensure that disclosures are made in standard 
formats which are understandable to prospective stu- 
dents, and which promote comparisons between pro- 
grams and institutions. ^ 

3. Regulation Must Be Under the Control of Consu- 
mers and tiie MtAif to Ensure Credibility. 

For the purposes of public credibility, students, po- 
tential students and members of the public should be 
placed in positions of responsibility on federal regala- 
^ tory bodies, state licensing and approval bodies, private 
accrediting bodies, and other bodies which collect and 
dissertiinate information about education, handle educa- 
tional complaints and regulate postsecondary education. 

4. S^lf-Help Remedies Are Best^or Students and 
Society. 

Students, prospective students and their families 
i^ould have the right to local information, local advice 
and local resolution of problems, so they can pursue in- 
dividual self-help remedies, without making longdis- 
tanc^ephone calls, 'Vithout making a federal case out 
of it," and without needing extensive counseling or Ic- ^ 
gal assistance. This means that remedies should be de- 
signed to allow the resolution of co/npeting claims with 
the least amount of consumer timcf, expense, red tape, 
or expertise. When similaf problems arise for large num- 
bers of persons (such as the refund due when a person 
withdraws from school), it is irpportant that the rights 
of the student and the school are clearly defined so that 
the resolution is made' without the necessity of exten- 
sive negotiation or litigation ' 

\ 

• 5. Right to a Local State and National Complaint 
System. 

Students, prospective students and their families 
should have the right to locally file complaints about 



financial transactions, program abuses, misinformation, 
or misrepresentation, or discrimination, and to have 
such complaints processed locally. Complaintii should 
also be analyzed at statewide and national levels 5o that 
patterns of abu^(such as in the Guaranteed Student 
Loans) can be idehUfiedL4^u«)^y through an early warn- 
ing system. - 

6. Institutions ShoulS Have a^Stake in the Success 
of Students: Private Enforcement in Regulating the Ad- 
vertising and Admissions Process. , 

The best regulatory principle (or the admissions pro- 
cess is to give institutions and agencies wiiich enroll, or 
assist in enrolling, students a stake in the success of the 
student. With such a stake, institutions and agencies will 
expand information and counseling services to assist 
students in making wise decisions about choosing a ' 
school and in remaining in school after admission. 

At schools where salespersons arid admissions officers 
are on commission or similar reward systems in which 
their rpotives are potentially in conflict with those of 
students, such persons should receive salary cominis- 
sions based not simply on enrollment, but upon (1) en- 
rollment and completion of one or two weeks, (2) per- 
sistence for an additional period of one or two months, 
and (3) completion. This principle involves the reverse 
side of the fair and equitable refund policy. Since tui- 
tion and fees refunds are based on completed time, so 
should commissions paid to salespersons. * 

7. A Local Advocacy Structure Outside of Edu^* 
tional Institutions Is Needed for Prospective Students. 

^ , A student, prospective student and \m or her family 
should have access to information, advice^help, and ad- 
vocacy in educational planning from a local (organiza- 
tion which has as its primary purpose the advoc^icy of 
the student's interest in the transition from school to 
work, or from school or work to postsecondary educa- 

* tional opportunities. Its core program should be built 
arour^d an information system, not simply a counseling 
system. It should play a central role in local ^nd state- 
wide planning. It should bridge the gap between man- 
power training programs and educational programs, 
both for students, and for persons responsible for plan- 
ning and administering thos^ programs. 

8. A Massive Increase ih Consumer Reports and Stu- 
dent Services To Meet Student Needs. 

Services for studcrits, delivered boUi by non-profit 
and for-profit agencies, should be expanded greatly, par- 
ticularly student consumed reports, including data col- 
lected, analyzed and issued by consumer controlled 
agencies. 

9. Legal Services for Students and Potential Stu- 
dents. 

Legal services arc needed to advise and assist indivi- 
duals in understanding their Ifgal rigiits and obligations ' 
in postsecondary education. Questions concerning ac- , 
. cess to information, admission, financial assistance, pro- 



gram cvaluatlpn, individual eX^Tpsste\, aind occupation- 
*al requirements are ((xamples of areas where such aid 
is needed. Students and prospective students should 
have access to legal services in a professional relation- 
ship in which attorneys and other legal resource per- 
sons are responsible primarily to their clients and not 
to institutional or governmental third parties. ^» 



10. Right to Control Educational Records. 

Each prospective student, student and non-indepert-^ 
den^student's family has a legal interest in educational 
information collected about him or her by elementary, 
secondary and postsecondary educational institutions; 
by local, state and federal govemmental agencies; and 
by private educational testing or information services, 
^ch person with such an interest should have the riglit ' 
to prevent release for unrecorded purposes or for pur- 
poses unrelated to the need for its collection, to ex- 
amine and correct such records, to have such records 
transferred under certified conditions to other personal 
record keeping centers, such as educationarcredrt banks, 
and to otherwise control sucfi records. . • 



1 1 , Right Not to Participate in Information Collec- 
tion Activities. 

Each student, prospective student and their family 
has the right to privacy in not participating in educa; 




TsMc^aJ^ch information collection activities 
;^sldctft>ns on how the information is 




12. lndepenil«p[tf^i(rdent Orgaililations are Neede 
to Collect, Validate (md Dissernihate Information to 
Student Consumers of Education. ' ..i 

Because most information about postsecondary ^flu^' 
cational opportunities is collected, organized, and dis- . 
-^seminated to meet the needs of educational institutions y> 
seeking specific student clienteles, this information, even 
when adequately distributed, serves institutional nwds 
more than student needs. If better information isAo be 
made available to aid in student decision-making, it is 
crucial that research orgijnizations controlled by student 
corisumers be developed to collect, organize, and disse-#. 
minate information that meets the needs of-students, 
prospective students, and their families. 

• In addition, consumer research organizations are 
noeded to validate the collection., organization, and dis- 
semination methods of other sources of information It 
is particularly important to have an-organization inde- 
pendent from institutional or govenjmental information 
collection agencies that would monitor information col- 
lection practices and protect the rights and interests of 
the students who are the,sul)jegfs of the research. Stu- 
dents also need to be assiired that the results of the re- 
search will be made availiible.to the students involved. 
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by Seth Brunner t 



WhAT StucIeimts IVeecI 
TO Know AbouT CoilEqES 



Thia^xhap'ter examines, from a sludernt 'perspective, what 
students need to know about postsecon^ary educational op- 
tions. This chapter focuses on higher education and only by 
inference includes , technical .'vocational, and proprietary 
schools. Any.pomplete information system must also ihclvjde 
-infoitnatlioh On these areas, as well as on job and career op- 
tions. This papeir disbusses the increasing pressure for better 
information, and the potential benefits resulting from provi- 
ding better informatiufl to studenfs. It examines the avail- 
able research on: what students need t6 know about colleges; 
the reasons students give for obtaining a postsecondary edu- 
cational degree; and implications for college information 
dissemination. I^inally.the chapter discusses poten- 
tial information sources. 



PRESSURES FOR BETTER INFORMATION 



a Ther6 is a need to maximize thc*available national Cdi;ca- 

f tionail resources at a time wh6n those resources arc shrinking. 

' Presumably, better information would facilitate a btrttcr 
•*match" between students and institutions thereby increas- 
ing the efficiency of the institution ar)d minimizing student 

• attrition. v 

Proprietary anjJ technical schools have been included under 
federal programs^previously reserv^ed exclusively for higher 
education. The profit-making nature of many of these schools 
has raised the issue of consumer protection in postsecondary 
education. Declining enrollmqn^t> have intensified the compe- 
tition for students^ thereby sewHteng policymakers to the 
possibilities of consumer fraud by colleges. Thcs^ forces have 

^ havj> combined to raise' the issue 6f consumer protection for 
all .postsecondary educational instituliohs. 

Both federal and state governmoiitR^arc moving in the dir- 
ection of Q "itittfl^lipji^ice" strategy fdr funding postsecondary 



education; This strategy assumes thai financial aid will be 
"carried" by the studentlto the institution. The success of 
tys strategy depends, iiKparl. upon students being able to 
discern which institutions best meet their ncddi?. 

From a student perspective the most irtimcdiate need for 
more complete information about cpllagiato institutic^ns is 
the need to maximize their educationallspcnding throi>gh a 
better knowledge of how programs facilitate obtainmdnt of 
student goals. To a lesser extent, there k a need for consumer^ 
protection from misleading college recruitment practices. 
A thir4 stude^nt concern, rarely articulated, lies in clarifying 
the purposes of a college education. Tlie development of 
better information should include^ debat^ over what stu- 
dents cafh expect from educational institutions. This informa- 
tion shofuJd modify studj^nt behavior by allowing studcnits to 
"vote with their feet.'' Information should modify msihu" 
tional behavior by clarifying their purposes and forcing them 
to more closely parallel student. needs and goals. 
^ There is a limit to the benefits of better ijiformation. 
The importance of information as the basis for postsecondary 
educational choice presupposes a rati6rtal marketplace." This 
is clearly not thOiC^c. For most studcntsithc decision to at-" 
tend college continues tb be motivated by sociQ-econpmjc 
status and standard mcasufcs of academic qbility - two fac- 
tors which are correlated. Indeed./ what appear to be the 
most effective programs at enabling minority students to 
attend college ~ TRIO programs.'Educational Opportunity 
Centers. Educiitional Opportunity Prpgrara$ - are ggarcd less 
towards information and more towards recruitment. Many 
students of4lighcr socio-economic status and measured acade* 
mic ability choose institution^^pn the basis of status and pres* 
tigc. While it may be arguecj that institutional status is a form 
of information, such status depends not on the distinctive 
characteristics of the college but on the degree to which it 
compares to the most elite academic institutions such as Har- 
vard, or Berkeley. As such it is extremely one-dimensiofTal 
arid limited. information. 
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Many other situational factors may make college choice 
' not necessarUy a "frce*^^ choice. Students may make choices 
based upon: their desire to remain in a geographical areas, 
their ability to attend full or part-time, influence from parents 
and others, religious affiliation, the degree to which their 
frjpnds attend the same institution, or the view of college 
'<^y college — as the place to be during >he draft or a recession. 
Hie degree to ^ch colleges are selective further limits stu- 
dent choice. AU students face financial constraints limiting 
their choice* among public and private institutions, state * 
universities, state colleges*, communitjT colleges, in-state col- 
leges, out-of-state coUeges.^d so on. The most Important ^ 
chbices may be in choosing wl^ther or not to' go to college, 
among jlrograms at specific institutions, and ho'w these pro- 
grams relate to jobs and careers. U is in these areas of choice 
that the most complete and accurate information is needed. 

The concern of poHcymakeVs for maximizing resources, 
consumer Th*crtection. and a marketplace stral^ for funding; 
and student concern for a better choice of institutions, con- 
sumer protection ..and institutional change, obscures the cen- 
tral question of precisely what information students need to - 
know to r/ake those choices. This question must be addressed 
in order to formulate a useful infonnation system. Hypotheses 
on what typfes of information arc useful and needed should ^ 
be established on the basis of interviews with prospective stu- 
dents and subsequent field testing. 

# RESEARCH ON THE 

INFORMATION NEEDS OF STUDENTS 



Several observers have noted the lack of thoughtful analysis 
of what students need to know about college opportunities 
(Kinnick, 1975. "Better Information for Student Choice...." 
1975, Shapiro. 1974). Most exceptional is a 1975 study by ^ 
Kinnick surveying a cross section of Oregon's prospective 
(; ^ students.^urrcnt students, and admissions officers. Kinnick's 
,S study is particularly important in that it is the only survey 
directly asking higli school students what they feel prospec- 
tive students nbed to know. Kinnick was able to develop a 
hi^r^rchy gf information areas and tiie respondents' percep- 
tions Df information availability in those areas. Several other 
findings of the iurvcy should be noted: 

Kinnick emphasizes that ^Mt seems clear that when asked. 
, students can clearly and comprehensively identify what 
,they feel they need to know about postsecondary educa- 
tion. Because the perceptions of prospective students dif- 
fer significantly from current students and admissions 
officers, it would -seem wholly inappropriate and mislead- 
ing to estimate prospective student information needs 
only from soliciting the responses of current students or 
admissions officdrs" (Kinnick, p. 112). 

The information need? of students cowfronted with dif- 
fereirtNldnds of choices (should 1 enroll in college, which 
institumhj should I enroH in, which program should 1 en- 
• roll in) wer^^ery similar. This suggests that information 
development and delivery may concentrate on the sanie 
• .Items for'students In all three situations. 

There was particular interest on the part of prospective 
students in gaining information abcnit course requirements 



for a major and graduation, lengtji of time t(J complete the 
program and program crfmpletlon costs; future job and ^, 
skill demand, job and career entry qualifications, th^need 
for more education to succeed in particular areas and the 
number of graduates who get the jobs they apply for; 
the transferability of credit ; an^^l the degree of difficulty 
In entering and specific program of Interest. Kinnick alpo* , 
foun^ that while "the students had been asked to list only 
the information needed ^bout postsecondary education 

^ [they] time and Sgain submitted items calling for mote 
infpirmatj^n dbout the job market, career opportunities 
^d a self-review of their own ca|iabUitles,-motive and 
intereists" (Kinnick, p. 87). 

J • ■ . ■ 

Current students, while in agreement with the major 
information priority areas of high school students added 
the areas of the availability of help from an instructor or 
tutor if there are difficulties With the course; the availa- 
bility ofjob placement assistance Nvfiile in attendance and 
upon graduation; and 45 formation about wjiat the programs 

\. prepare students for and enable them to do. ICinnick sug- • 
gests that "perhaps the direct experience they have had 
with postsecondary education account for th^ high rat- 
ings given to these particular areas" (Kinnick, p. 113). 

Substantial differences were found between the Items 
rated important.by students and those rated of Importance 
to prospective students by admissions officers. The ad- 
missions^officersiinderestimated the importance of informa- 
tion about teachers aijd Instruction, results of attendance , 
andjob«. 

Kinnick's fmdings reveal the importance of involving stu- 
dents directly in developing infoirmation about institutions. 
The greatest information needs seem related to the specific 
programs ratherlhan institutions. This is true regardless of 
the choice situation - enrolling In college, institution, or 
program - faced by the student. 

There is also a body of research which/while not directly 
related to what information students need to know, seeks to 
learn more about how students change in different college 
environments. This research Is Important because it establish- 
es that Institutions do have different effects ori students, arif 
it seeks to Isolate those factors which cause the different 
effectsPUItlmately, this type of Inforri^'atlpn may be the 
most' useful to students. - ' . . . ^ 

Astin (1968) attemptetl to isolate factors In the peer groups, 

- classroom, administrativie' and physical environments of colleges 
that had impact on^stqdents' development. This research is 
particularly interesting in th^jt Astln was ajble to break down 
his findings according to types of Institutions. For example, 
he found university environments to be highly competitive, 
with a higli frequency of organized dating, and relatively lit- 
tle participation ih musical or artistic activities; Instructors 
and students .were not personally. iQvolved in the class, stu- 
dents were unfamiliar with their instructors, grading prac- 
tices were severe, and there was little concern with the Indl- 

. vidual student. 

Astln and Panos (1969) attempted\p assess the significance 
. of institutional diversity in the production of skilled manpower 
by compafing the effects of different poUoge environments 
on undergraduates' educational aspirations and cafeer plans. 
The authors found thattthe large ob'served differences among 
institutions In their students'.edutatlonal Outcomes was mostly 



MNFORMATrON 
tMPORTANQE 
BV I^TEM 
CATEGORY 
AND GROUP 
MEMBERSHIP: 
MEANS AND , 
RANKS 

\ / 
1 = I9W 
5 = high 

(Kinnlck, 1975) 



MEMBERSHIP GROUP 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEM 



No. 
of 

Item 



Admission 6 

Co^ts 5 

Financial Suppor:^ 8 
Physical 

Surroundings 3 

Social Life and • r> 
Activities > 5 

Teachers and 
Instruction 

Support Services 

School Reputation 

Other 

Characteristics 9 
School Program 12 
Results of Attending 12 
Other (Jobs, Pare^rs) € 



TOTAL 



83 



High School A Colle 



Item 
Group 

jVlean Rank 



4.01 
4.12 
3.88 

4.00 

3.56 



7 
3 

9.5 
8 

f 

12 



6 


4.05 


5 


7 


4.07 


4 


4 


3.82 


11 



3.88 
4.14 
4,04 
4.30 



Rank 



9 

2.5 
5 

11 

12 

4 
4 
7 



4.00 




Admissions 



Item 

Group 

Mean 



Rank„ 



3.68 
4.18 
4.26 

3.75' 

3.45 < 

3.67/ 

3.70 

3.18 



7 
2 
1 

4 

11 

8 

5,5 
12 



4.03 



a function of the differences in the entering student bodies. 
However, environments did seem to explain some of the dif- 
ferences in outcome. x 

Chickering(1969). in a five year longitudinal study, identi-' 
fled six institutional conditions of small colleges'which sqemcd 
to enhance the students* personal development. Seven major 
"vectors of development** were achieving competence, man- 
aging emotions, becoming autonomous, establishing identity, 
freeing interpersonal relationships, clarifying purpose, and 
developing integrity. The six conditions were: clarity and 
consistency of institutional objectives. Institutional size, par- 
ticular characteristics of the curriculum and the teaching 
and evaluation processes, residence hall arrangements, facul* 
ty and administration interaction with students, and th^ stu- 
dent culture. 

Clark et al (1972) attempted to account for differential / 
changes in student characteristics caused by the influence of 
colleges. They found that while differences in the itudent body 
accounted for a great deal of the student chinge. the kind and 
degree of change also depended upon student-instijlutional 
match. • \ 



STUDENT PURPOSES 



Three national studies have b6eh undertaken which exa- 
mine student purposes in obtaining a post'secondary educa- 
tion. These purposes are signiflcant in that, presumably, 
students choose options in prbgrams that would maximize 
the likelihood of achieving these ends. Information, In part. 
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3.51 
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3.70 
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should facilitate a student's understanding of how an insti- 
tution would help them obtain their goals. '"^ 

Engen and Cri()pen (1)73) conducted a survey of approx- 
imately 11,000 students at 188 diverse institutions for the 
National Commission or the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education. This survey Jf^as supplemented by regional review 
sessions with another 3dO students. They identified the single 
most important student objective in obtaining a postsccon- 
d;uy education as self-development (34%). Other objectives 
in order of their im^Jortance were "cmployabiliiy** (25%). 
"income** (16%)» and "sociability** (14%). / \ 

A second major study undertaken by the Conimis$io*Gn 
Non-Traditional Study (1973) attempted to gauge the demand 
for leaming opportunities among older individuals. It re- 
ported that 70% of "would-be learners** and 69% of **cur- 
rent leamers** wanted to learn for "informational and intel- 
lectual development.** The study listed ^2.3% of would-be 
leamers, and 47% of learners wanting to learn for reasons 
of job and educational development. 

Finally. Yankelovich (1974) in an interview of 1006 col- 
lege students fpund that the two major purposes in obtaining 
a degree were self-development (34%) and later economic 
rewards (35%). Yankelovich concluded: 

The-remqining 32% are, in a sense, the most in ter- 
es tin ff. They are the young people who put a- strong 
emphasis on the intagihlis of self fulfillment and self- 
actualization and yet, at the same time, their major 
purpose in goinff to college is for the practical career 
training. They strike what is perhaps the dominant 
theme of today *s college climate: they are trying to 
' achieve a synthesis between the old and the new val- 
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ues by assuming that it is possible to seekj^d find 
self'fuifillment and personal satisfaction tlra^onven- 
tionaf career, while simultaneously enj&ying the kind 
' qf financial rewards that wilk enable them to live full, 
rich lives outside of their work (p. 20), , 

Th« findings of these stiidies indicate that there are current- 
ly two main student purposes in^obtaining a college education: 

•sclf-drvclQprnentanU'^e:C!pnomic rewards. Ai a bmgd level, 
infoftnatiDn about coiieges 'should be organize^nn a manner 
that facilitates Student understanding of hqw a college degree 
and particular instttuiionk can contribute to the r^afzation 

, of these purposes. Currently, even a cursory rtsyiew of College 
catalogues reveals that while colleges may imply that they 
contribute tt) a student's sel^KjevelopmCnt this claim is char- 
acterized more by. rhetoric than by substance. Many colleges 
have conscidu^lywiown-played their relationshfp to the career 
development of their students. This ignorance of their career 
role creates a serious injpediihent to the students' ability to 
select colleges and to plan for o career. Yet. colleges have 

' benefited from the widely held belief that a college degree 
is the key to middle class status, 



INFORMATION NEEPS OF. 
DIFFERENT TYPES.QF STUDENTS 



* While* little research exists on tfec information needs of 
students, still less exists on how.diffcrent types of students 
(older, women, minorities. pBrt-timc) may need different kinds 
of information. Indeed, with the exception of Engen and 

' Crippen, the research cited in thisf essyy focUses on the tradi- 
tional, full-time collegiate studenf^r disproportionately White, 
male, and in the 18-22 year old age grpup. 

Cross (1972) gives some indicatjon.of the possibilities of 
different information needs in arguing that "New Students." 
whom she dcftncs as those scd(ing in the lowest third on 
achievement test scores, have a nega|^ive.vicw of learning oppor- 
tunities. Cross argues that^ncw programs which go beyond 
simply 4U1 academic model of learning arc required for these 
students. But she notes that "Fpr'-Ncw Studeaits. the school 
situation has been a fearful cxpqrient;c. and the lessons they ^ 
have learned arc handicaps to future learning. In developing 
ijew educational programs for New.Studcnts. one of4hc first 
tasks will be to provide a new perccpUon of the learning pro- 
cess" (P. 46). Information for suph students should be based 
on this perception, < 

It would appear that older sti^dcnts have differing inform^a- ^ 
tional needs than traditional students. Older'ttudcnts. rathbr 
than beginning a career at 18 and requiring information on over- 
all career pattprns and educational programs may require a ^ 
more job-specific sct^of information. That is. they enter the 
cdiicational systc/h from the point of a career of mid-life and 
may need to know how education pafin advance them in their 
gareer, facilitate a change of car^ops.or prepare them for entry 
Into a career at age 40. Such stiidcnts also require informatibn 
on programs in their geographic vicinity and at hours of the 

"day that they can attend, as well asdnfonnation on different 
types of services such as child care, / 

• These two examples arc obviously not exhaustive but 

- suggest that the devctopmcnt of information should take 
Into account fho nccd^^of differing types of students. 
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ADDED ASPECTS OF THE DEBATE 
ON WHAT STUDENTS NEED TO KNOW 



The lack of concrete data on what stodents need to know 
has led poUcy-niakers to debate the issue ^^ccording to what 
information systems exist that m^y'bc made avaUable to 
Students, such aS' management data from thl^HEGIS (Higher 
Educatidn General Informatipit Survey) system, from a - 
student perspective two additiAnal sp&rces of infofpiation 
should be included; (1) clarification Of missions.by institu- 
tions, and (2) student course and professor evaluations. 

The Newman Report (1911) has noted the vagueness of 
purpose and institution^d mission which characterizes mc^t 
colleges. Newman notes that some differentiation existei^ 
among different types of colleges prior to 1950; -i , 



But these differences alsq^have all but disappeared. 
Ste/idily liberal arts curriculum have become the stanm 
dard of both public and private colleger. The ogrifultur-: 
al college^ the teachers college, and the minipg schpdl j 
have tended to transform'into the State College or 
fdrther into the State University, The growth, of Fed- 
eral support enabled many institutions, ^th public 
and private, to expand into graduate education and to 
hire faculties oriented to' academic disciplines rathdr 
than career-related programs. Even in the new and 
rapidly growing community-iunior cotldgcs, tw6 out of 
every three students are enrolled in a transfer program 
designed to prepare them for academic degree's at a 
four-year institution.... » 

At the same time dfdersity ak{ong institutions h^s ' 
declined, diversity of course offcfijigs within each tn-^j 
stitution has been increasing, TecMvcal colleges hauf 
added the hu maniiics; social scienc^HepartmVnts have 
been establis hed; traditional disciplines have subdivided. 
The uniformwceptancc of a diverse €urricul{tm is an 
indicator of a)p-owing^imilarity\f mission: that of 
providing general acaaemic education. The system of 
higher education as a whvle is now strikingly uniform: 
almost all the institutions have (he same general image 
of what they want themselvesc - and their students - 
to be (p. 13). 



This factor contributes to-studcnt confusion over differ- 
cnce^^mong institutions. In the past two dccjfdcs students 
have been forced to differentiate amohg institutions primarily 
on the basis of status and selectivity, T\\c Newman Report 
notes: j 

Individuals today have a choice among colleges 
which are 'easy ' or 'tough, ' 'first rate ' or 'third rate. * 
This is essentially a choice derived from the differences 
in the prestige and orientation of faculties, and the con- 
sequent tigor of (iHmissions policies and academic of 
fering.\y^ it is not a choice between institutions which 
offer differeM modes of learning, hut between insti- 
tutions which differ in the extent to which they con- 
form to thP model of the prestige university. . . For 
eve, y^hool with the distinctive character of Berkeley, 
Antioch, Northeastern, or Harvard, there are fifty or 
a hundred institutions with little to distinguish them. 
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bne f^om the other. Some student^ wf^ haue inteipiewed 
^ee iVhemselves as. 'Stat^ college students' rather than 
as studentt l^ith an identity ^ertbed fronia particular 
cam^ms '(p\ 15), ^ * 



Conclusions 



The foremost example of an institution xiefining its\5iission 
toiacilitate-^tudent understanding appears to be in the cas^ 
of institutions adopting compete^e-bascd leamipg. Under 
this system thjp tollege must more clearly, delineate v^at it 
-expects the student to acljieve, how thfe college will contri- 
bute to that^achievement and how the student will be eval-, 
uated. ^The students know irf advance what they are expected 
to learn and what they can expect of the institution. Alver- 
no College describes its own such program, 



In order to integrate into a developmental educational 
'experience these three^ strategic components - manage- 
ment of change (proc/sss), academic experience (content), 
and professiondl direction (motivation), we^identify 
as outwore learning strategy - Competence' Based Learn- \ 
ing, !n;>effect, the student goals, then, become those 
competences which students must\chieve in order to 
graduate. What that prqoess of achievement involves^ 
is careful direction for We students in relating goals ta 
uidues and career aspirations, in making maximum use 
of learning resources, tn assessing stages of development, 
and uitimatily in earning a degree. For Competence 
Based Learning, as we see it at Ali^emo, is a process 
where by cet^ain abilities fequired of a studejftt^n^ the ^ 
criteria usedit\ assessing sqtis factory demonstration 
6 f those abilities are made explicit, and the student 
is held accounik^lt^or meeting those criteria. ^ 
(Alvemo College C^og^ 1974-75, p. 14) . " ' 



Student course and professor evaluations have been increa* 
sing over the past sevejral years. The^ are of varying quality 
and methodologies. The principle in all of them, however, 
is that students undertake to evaluatp their courses and teach- 
ers. "Iliis development is important(beyond its immediate 
application of enabling students to make informed choices 
on enrolling in certain courses. These studies could be expartti- 
ed to iifcludt general satisfaction surveys by field and insti- ^ 
tutiOn. If developed in such a fashion they would present 
useful documents for institutional disclosure. 

In general, these efforts should be supported and encour- 
aged to develop. Where broad evaluations are available they 
should be used by institutions is part of the information made 
■* available to prospective students. 



1. From a student perspective better information is needed 
in order to maximize thq investment of time and rnoney. Bet- 
ter infoijnation would facilitate an improved matchbetwccn 
students and institutions by. giving students a better under- 
standing of how a college edticatjon, an individual campus, 
and i given program can contribute to attainment of student 
goals. Better information should also contribute to protection 
against misleading recfuittnent practices, and in changes in 
institutional practices as well as student choices. 

2., Although information is important its valu^ is limited. 
The importancii of better information presupposes a perfect 
"market system,**which is notthri case. Access to higher 
education, and choices amonginstitutions, is still largely 
dependent upon socio^ecoiTDmic status, traditional measures 
of academic ability, and financial resources. Choices among 
institutions may be based on a host of situational factors 
that further limits the relevance of better information. 

3. The biggest information needs may be in the areas 

of choosing whether or not to go to college, which program . 
in a particular institution to take', and how attendance in the 
program relates to jobs and careers. / 

4. The effort to generate better infomiaiion should be 
accompanied by an effort to clarify student objectives in ob- 
taining a college education and in clarifying the missions of , 
institutions. A significant step towards better information 
will be made if institutions recognize the duality of student^ 
purposes, economic rewards and self-development, and can 
clarify their missions, and How those missions 4:un facilitate 
the realization of student- purposes. In a system of institu- < 
tional similarity where students must choose on the basis of 
status and prestige, information limited value. 

5. The only way tp effectively answer the question "wiiat 
do students need to know about colleges," is to survey pros- 
pective students directly and to subsequently field test the 
results. Further research such as Kinnick^s should be under- 
takeri.' 

6. Future research should attempt to disccril what, if any, 
differences -exist in the information needs of differjent types ^J- 
of students. Research on what kinds of institutional con- 
ditions cause differential change in students should also be 
supported. Although this research is not immccllately useful, 

it promises to yield important information with which to 
differentiate among institutions. 

7. Students should be involved in. developing information 
systems. This is necessary because their perceptions differ 
from those of adrninistrators. One means currently avail- 
able is through student course and professor evaluations. 
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iNFoRIVIAtioN AS 

A Factor in DEcisioN-IVlA^iNq' 
by PRospEcf ivE StucIents 



Many aspects of educational C9nsumerisrn liavf^ t)cjen_ . 
examined. Most studies. ho\vbve//rair to a^'alyze^'t^ 



of Information and of inf^r^natlon disseminatidn, in the de- 
^cifiion^iaking [^fi(%sM;Pxosp^d^ 
it^JliMii^j^stsccoft^tl^ Tliis paper will 

ii'"" TtfCfiS on the elements of educational decision-making by 
" prospective students, 

>,«■ 

Information Dissemination 



The dissemination of infonnatioij is an important factor 
in the decision-making process of prospective students. When 
the informatio;! provided on various postsecondary edU9a- 
tional options is inadequate, the ability of an individual to 
make reasoned decisions about his or her future is impaired. 
To undersiaftd tliis problem it is necessary to create a model 
of the decision-making process and then examine the model 
to determine where deficiencies occur. * 

(see model on next page) 

In this model, disseminati()n functions as a control median- . y 
Ism, That is, the act of dissemination constrains the informa- 
tion flow in some way. Educational institutions constrain the 
, flow of information to prospective students in three ways. / 
In the direction (or misdirection) i)f information to specific 
types of individuals or groups: In the quantity of iafornia- 
tion an Institution. provides to an individual; In the type of 
information an institution chooses to disseminate about it- 
self. 

The phrase Mnfbrmalion dissemination' Is used here to 
dClcribe those efforts undertaken by an educational institu- 
*Hylon to attract potential students. Tliis can ir^ciude the pre- 
' ^ paration of catalogs: brochures, radio; television and news 



paper advertisements; and other printed materials as well as 



the utilization of person^lel in recruitment, admissions and 
counseling. Tliis information can be directed at prospective 
students, their families, their peers, and other persons who 
can Influence decisions io enroU in educational programs, 
iiicluding teachers, counselors, ministers, and social group 
leaders. 

The type of inforfnation provided can be viewed In three 

ways: 

(a) by the informant, (b) by the recipient for the infor- 
mant, or (c) by the recipient for the recipient. This means 
that the Information is distributed, selected, and understood 
according to the perceptions of the institution and of the In- 
dividual, 

For instanc^c, in the unlverslty^prepared pamplilet, **Why 
• You Should Attend Calvin Coolidge ^niversity," the infor- 
matiorMnclu<|e^ is selected by tl)e university to attract po- 
tential students. The understanding of thatjnforniatipn by 
the recipient Ism tlie context of deciding wliether he or 
she should be a student al thai university. 
/ Tlie dissemination of information by an educational Instl- 
' tution also contributes to the opwation of the processing 
mechanism in tlie decision-making model. Processing com- 
bines the ftitered information fr6m the control phase (sup- 
-plied by the^institution through information dissemination), 
wirii tUe Concrete ani^ fluid characteristics (needi and goals) 
of the indiyidual, to form a set of criteria used in determin- 
ing the i^efulrifcss and rejevance of the information received. 
' A dccisiort/will be niaiie regarding the usefulness and aiean- 
ingfulness of the inTormati6n.on.educational options in liglit 
of the individual's desired objectives'as a prospective student. 
The recii)ifenl i^jH^tfrj the useless information in the pro- 
cess stage, and brlpPRto tlie decFsion ^tagt that infomiatiq;/ 
she or he jias peyieivecl to be meaningful. It should be noted, 
however, thai ofie can only discard aQ|| use information which 
is received. V. \^ ' 
. Finally, In the decijidn stage, the recipient chooses among 
the most plausible alterrfatives. The information that w?s 
meaningful, altliougli perhaps not directly utilized, is stored 
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in the recipient's mind for input into the process of later 
decisioni. 



Problem Areas 



STUDENT NEEDS 



A* basic premise that is usually ignored in postsccondary 
educational research is that individuals need certain kinds 
of information in order to make decisions that satisfy their . 
personal goals. Fundamental questions long bveflook^d by 
researchers include: "What kinds of inforrriation can best 
benefit the mai\y kinds of individuals considering post- 
secondary educational options in assessing and achieving 
their personal goals?** "What kind of information is most \ 
likely to reach a prospective stiident?" "In what form do in- 
dividuals find information to be most helpful, i.e., workbooks, 
pamphlets, advertisements, talks by recruiters or by outside 
parties?" "What kind and form of information allows poten- 
tial students to develop ui dwareness of their own decision- 
making strategies and hg^ to use them?" 

Research is lacking in'Jhis area for a variety of reasons. 
(1) Identijfying and classifying individual information needs 
is difficult on a large scale basis. (2) Samples are difficult to 
use because of the chan^g nature of the potential student 
constituency. (3) Ag^gate common informational needs 



are difficult to quantify dud to the multiplicity of psycholo- 
gical and sociat factors. (4) Tlje individual's determination 
of criteria in rating information useful or useless is difficult 
to quantify b^use of the highly personal nature of both 
an individualVuse of such information in a decision-making 
strategy, and an individual's perception of information need. 
(5) In addition the significance of an institution's filtering . 
processln the control phase (infdmiation dissemyiiatioh) 
• has been overlooked. (6) Finally, uie major impediment to 
research on student purposes and needs is tlie fact that the . ' 
data that researchers have to work with has not been collec-' 
ted or evaluated based on its usefulness in clarifying student 
or prospective student needs, goals, or decision-making pro- 
cesses. Students' goals in assessing tli^fir postsecondary educa- 
tional options have been described in the categorj|s' of self- 
development, and developmerft of occupational orbiher skills 
which will enhance ejnployability^or ecqnonyc security. Data 
available for researchers has been collected— and without ma- ' 
jor changes will continue to be base.d-on the goals ^f institu- 
^ons and governmental agencies concerned about enrollment 
and cost figures, and manpower, research . public service and 
soc^^ization outcomes. ^ a. , 

The task of st^idying information presently being dissem- 
inated is an enormous and time-consuming job; a study of 
that information which institutions choose hf>t t« disseminate 
has not been undertaken. In order to study student needs, in- 
formation sources and information recipients must be identi- 
fied, th^ amount of information disseminated must be exam- 
ined, the type of information flowing througli the process must 
be identified and sorted, and the "impacts" of information 
must be conceptualized and measured. The continuing fail- 



A SIMPLIFIED DECISION-MAKINQ MODEL 



INPUT 

Fluid and concrete character- 
istics brdught by the person 
into the system: 

^Demographic and socio- 
economic Characteristics.' 
-Personal understanding of 
goals, boundaries, expectations 
roles, and potential roles. 
-Prior information gathered. 
-Prior 16xperlences. 
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Storing of . 
meaningful 
information that 
w§s not ^ 
utilized^ 



CONTRO,L 

MECHANISM 

Data base of available 
Information.*- 

•To \^om information 
Is directed and by whom. 
-Amount of Irtformatlon 
communicated. 
-T^ of infor,fnatlon 
flowing through 
the process.* 



\ 




•«=^ROCBSS 
MECHANISM 

-Establishment of 
criteria 1o make certain 
information meaningful. 
-Synthesis of Input Charac- 
teristics wlth^nformation 
from Control 
Mechahism 
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Discarding 
of useless\ 
material 



This Is a simplified decision-making model comprised of basically four elements: the Input, cofrfrol 
mechanism, process mechanism, and the decision. The boundaries of the model are determined by the 
very lowest level of alternatives - the decision to attend postsecondary education or n9t. 

This model suggests that decislon-YnakIng will only be as effective as Is the adequacy* of the communi- 
cation; especially the dissemination of the Information, and the understanding of that Information. Under- 
standing of the Information Is necessary so that the Impact can be meaningfully translated Into alternatives 
for rational consideration, or properly discarded. Adequate communlcatlbn, therefore. Is necGsjsAry so 
that all Individuals have enough Inf^ormatlon for a common base for declslon-maklr>g. 



urc to do this contributes largely to the seeming contradiction 
that infonnation providers are!distrtbuting a wealth of iafor- 
mation, while information recipients are receiving little mean- 
ingful 6r useful information. Thus, incflreases in the informa- 
tion flow should not take place until the types of infonna- 
tion, the amount of inforfnation, and the disseflination pro- 
cess atp identified in relation to the needs of potential stu- 
dents* 

• Cledrer Definitions of Student Needs 



Student needs in decision-making must be more clearly de- 
fined in terms of what information is useful to the decision- 
making process. One cannot adhere to the notion that stu- 
dents should bas|, decisions on currently available informa- 
tion. In fact, students fnay become aware of additional in- 
formation needs when they are exposed to misdirected and 
useless information"^urrer\tly available. Therefore, in study- 
ing student needs, it is important to realize that availability 
6f» and tlie reception of information must be considered as 
separate and distinct major influences on the realization of 
informatiorfnecds. ^ 

Another problem that necessitates further research in- 
volves the relatioiiship between student needs and crisis 
situations in the decision-making process. Within the frame- 
work of the model, the sUideht's expectations force the in- 
put into the decision-malcSig system. These expectations 
are built upon past interaction with the environment and 
combine with life experiences and personal changCiS to 
create new expectations. The decision-makinMHocess 
model does not adequately deal, however, with crisis situa- 
tions in which expectations are suddenly jolted. For instance, 
if one decides not to attend a postsecondaty educational in- 
stitution based on an expected job offer, crisis occurs when 
the job plan fails to materialize. What happens to the pre- 
viously meaningful input? Wliat kind of, and how much in- 
formation will the individual neeitto quickly and reasonably 
deal with thc unexamined and unexpected aitematiyes? 



• ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION 



Postsecondary educational researchers and policy-makers 
^re currently discussing the importance of "adequate" infor-* 
mation. **Adequate** information cannot be defined by*ex- * 
amining just one component of the decision-making system; 
<he resultij of the entife.))rocess determine the adequacy of 
the information. That is, if the individual utilizes wl^at she 
or he feels to be **qiiality*' inforniation to her ol his best ad- 
vantage,' and the decisibn is sutcessftfl in enharWn^dcsiijuL 
objectives, then she or he may feel the information was ade-^ 
quate. But problems. exist in identifying and classifying stu- ' 
dent needs. Obviously, information that is "adequate" for ^ 
one person is not necessarily "adefluatc" for another; tliis 
. implies ailme-consuming task of lurveying iample popula- 
tlonslto determine common pei-ceptions tliat may or may not 
be standard lze(}. 

Also, adequate information oan onl/be defined in terms ' 



of what information XSav^luble and what information is re- 
ceived. ' Althoughithe \^ concepts of availability and recep- 
tion are pften equateB^ they are sometimes radicaify different. 

The two concepts of availability and reception contribute to 
the limitation or distortion of the information flow throiigh 
the decision*making system. Many institutions claim to pro- • 
vide a weal A of information, while interested individuals fail 
to receive all of the information offered, and thus, base deci- 
sions on incomplete information. The fact that an institution 
makes a bulk of material availa{)le does not necessarily meari- 
the information was received by anypne. 

{IVIPROVIN@ OECISilON-MAkiNG 

; ^' 

There are two major problem areas that deserve further at- 
tention. The first problem is the lack of emphasis given to the 
process of declWn-making by information providers, especial- 
ly institutions, and counselorsrThe second problem lies in 
teaching prospective students how to o*btain the necessary in- 
formation^to make informed decisions. 

Most institutions, in typical public relations white-w^sh 
style, provide information appeaUnf^d^o the eye, to the emd- • 
/<don and to the expectation. Th^,ihformation provicjied tends 
t\ ignore available alternatives, risks involved, actual institu- 
tional practices (as opposed to institutional philosophies) and 
otAer facts an individual should be cognizant of in order to 
mak^ reasoned decisions. 

High school and other counselors should also vie\y^the de- 
cision-making process in its entirety. Counselors sliould pro- 
vide a more bdanced picture of institutions and alternatives 
in order to aid the higli school student, and should be espe- 
cially aware of their own ro|es as information disseminators. 

Several programs currently on the niarket are designed to 
help the counselor and the student with educational decision- 
maidng. Some are career-oriented and involve testing and ca-- 
reer option information. Others are general programs designed 
to assist both the information provider and ihe^tudent in-un- 
derstanding the decision^making (Process, One such program 
IS "Deciding" prepared by (lie College Entrance ExaiBination 
Board (Gelatt,Varenhorst, and Carey. 1972). This program 
teaches students in junior and senior high school how to make 
responsible c|ecisions, using counselors and teachers in the pro* 
cess. In this way ififormation providers review the intricacies 
of the decision-rriaking process while sharpening their own 
skills as information disseminators. Students, on the other 
hand, learn about their own personal values, about available 
educational alternatives, about how to obtain necessary infor- 
mation, and about how to develop a personal decision-making 
style. 

Teaching students to locate necessary information for their 
decision-making is the second ma^or problem area. The indi- 
vidual who wishes to receive information often does not know 
what information they need or where to find it. The "Deci- 
ding** program offers a plan of action in locating, selecting and 
evaluating iaformation, but It Is one of the few programs of- 
fering this tralnihgj The practice of seeking out information 
helps an Individual under'stand the decision-making process 
and gain more control ovdr her or his own lifC\ ' 



Conclusions 



The followii^g recopunendations suggest actions to be taken 
to improve the information dissemination system in postsec- 
ondary education and the decision-making process of 
prospective students. 

STUdENT NEEDS 

1 . More research must center on^those individuals deciding 
not to attend postsecondary educafional institutions immedi- 
artely after high school. More of an effort should be made to 
understand this increasingly common decisiqn; and to meet 
these individuals possible later educational needs. Many fac- 
tors^ in fluency such a decision and most tests and surveys either 
do not ask the questions or ask it in an improper or biased 
manner. ^ 

2. Profiles should be* developed on students and poteiitial ^ 
students in an effort to discover what kind of information is - 
useful to them. Individuals and institutions can be classified 
by specific categories such as those us^ by the Carnegie F^oun- 

^dation in their report More Than Survival (Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 197^Examples of 
Carnegie Foundatibn student "types'* include "ethnic minori- 
ty." "adyl:tover.22 " "previous dropout " and "transfer." 
Other "types" can be desigliated based on common problems 
being faced, cpmmon decision-making strategies used, or 
^ other conmion problemt^f behavior. The main purpose is to 
'determine categories whlth will assist in identifying the parti- 
.cular kinds of informatton theat different target groups need 
and fuidf useful. Then, appropriate informa.tion can be directed 
towards them, and t^e bulk of ^eless information can be . 
identified and disArded. This provides for a more effective, 
economical iAf^rmation flowVTOrthermore, criteria for defi- 
nitions of^'adequate" information then be determined. 
' 3. More attention must center on the decision-making prd- 



cess as affected by crisis or unexpected situations. Strategies 
and expectations built on realistic alternatives, both negative* 
and positive, will reinforce the decision-maker in time of cri- 
sis, and will help to alleviate the pressures and anxiety caused 
by unexpected events. Emphasis on assessing ieaUsti£ alter- 
natives should be made throughout the^rocess, notjmt dur- 
ing the input Qr final decision stage. ^ 

^ *. . .'. 

• AOeOUACY OF IN FORMATION ■ 

... ■ ' ^ ... •. ^ ■ V* . 

4. The increasing fiow of inforrnatfon must be better co- 
ordinated and targeted to. meet individual needs. 

5. Methods of distribution, including diject mailings, 
portable computerized information services, and othet;faino- 
vative lechn^ues should be examined to develbp cost-effec- 
tive and userW information dissemination procedures.. 

6. Disiinctions between available ond received informa- 
tion must be 'determined when examining the Information 
flaw through the decision-making* process. Incorrect assump- 
tiqps about student needs and about the results of informa- 
tion dissemination will be made if this distinction is not drawn 

• IMPROVING DECISION-MAKING 

J. More prografns designed to teach decision-making skills 
shoGM be initiated, utilized and evaluated (such as the "De- 
ciding" program). Topics the program should examine in- 
clude: the separjrte responsibilities of the decision-maker and 
of thp information provider; decision-making strategy >and 
. how to find and utUize information on educational options. 
8. The role of the counselor should be carefully reviewed - 
in terms of the individual's decision-making process. Ques- 
tions to be examined include: "Is the counselor trained pro- 
perly to provide information?" "How does the counselor in- 
terpret information to match or satisfy student needs?" "How 
does the counselor aid in establishing criteria'for the student's 
decision?" , 
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iNFoRIVIATiON ^ 

^ CuRRENxly ColUcTEd 
ANd Irs PbTENTiAl Use by StucIents 



This paper discusses the kind and extent of information col- 
lection and reporting conducted by postsecpndary education- 
related institutions and agencies at the present time.^With an 
understanding of existing'informatiDn reporting efforts, those 
inteTCSt^d in the provision of information to students can as$- 
* eM the suitability of required reporting structures for more 
broadly leased education reporting! The potential for coor- 
dination and efficiency i» ^formation collection and report- 



ing efforts Can then be c^onsidered 



Inf ormatiofi O^Jtection 



' Numerous educational poUcy-m^ers have l^gun to eval- 
uate the need of prospective students and their families for 
better information about postsecopdary educational options. 
Several repqrts liave focused on the specific iieed for consumer- 
orientfedjnformation to assist prospecfive stiidents in making ^ ^ 

; V mOr^i^fonned decisions (US Gov^?nment<; Federal Inter- 
. agency- g^^^ on Educatiotls 1974; Second iVewman 

}p^pp^'^ati^ and Higher Education, 1974J.^^ Others 

^ the specific types of ^|if<»riiation tW^^^ 

ibb-desirafcie for students to liaye ii?^aiiable1^ iheif 
'^"i^ai^c^ibii deicisi^^ (US Governiii^myOip^ . ^ 

cati6n, and Welfare, Fund for the lri7^rOVWni,*rlt of Postsfcon- 

^^' d^ Education, ^974, EducaUw^ Commission of the States, 

■Sedate), ■.^•'^ ^^^'■.'V.- ^ ^ 

All of these proposals tO; provide more mfprmation about 
^ ^ Wu^catidnal opportunities ^h} imply, among other things, ^ 
4 ■n# <lata collection i;cquirements for\ed'ucation institutions, 
■ Siifiipc educational institutions pre^htly report information 
Mtji a^^^ of federal, iiationalvTfe#hal, and state agencies 



and organizations, new and separate data collection require- 
ments can mean additional staff and other increased costs 
to the institution. New data collection cantequire new infor- 
mation component defmition.s and reporting cycles that differ 
from existing piDcedures and reporting format. J'reparation 
of new data elements and reporting procedures can mean a 
long lead time before institutions can respond with information 
collection and reporting as requested by students, or by other 
new users. 

The problem can be seen as the equivalent of keeping two 
sets of books to record Information for use in separate but 
simUar reports. Clearly, if needed information could be main-- 
tained in on^ form which could conform to the needs of 
several different groups requiring information, anyone desiring 
information could obtain it more quickly and at less cost. 
New,interest feroups, such as students, seeking to collect in- 
formation for their constituency are likely to be interested in 
keeping the cost to their organizaiion low and the responsive- 
ness of institutions to the information requests timely, Edii- 
cational institutions are more likely To respond accurately and 
quickly when they are able to report information on a given 
topic once, rather than differently to each requesting organ- 
ization. The costs incurred by the reporting institution and 
the requesting agencies are further reduced when the cdlec- 
lion effort is a cooperative one which guards against dupli- 
cation of effort. ^ 

Some of the more common problems encountered when 
there are multiple collection instruments spor^ored by several 
requesting organizations include incompatible definitions 
of data'^elements and incompatible collection procedures. " 
The consequence is an inabilitjf to compare data of one kind 
collected from one instrument with data collected in a second 
instrument due to differences in defmitions and collection pro- 
cedures. Hence, grouping information requests into as few 
" instruments as possible will yield a greater potential for com- 
parisons among data. 



• . INFORMATION 

COLLECTION AND REPORTING EFFORTS 



. The^Annual Freshmen Survey 



Some of the more prominent infomiation collection efforts 
are carrently being conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES), the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, federal. agencies involv^ in graduate education and 
research including the National Science Foundation, the 
testing associations ~ the American College Testing Program 
and the College Entrance Examination Board - education 
associations including the American Council oti Education, 
and the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, among many others. Consortia such as the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, New England Board of Higher 
Education, the Southern Regional Education Board, and the 
Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education are all 
involved in collection of information on postsecondary edu- 
cation: 

The National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems (NCHEMS) is a government-^onsored effort to 
develop information collection and reporting instruments 
to enhance comparability of information. In each of the ' 
states, public institutions report information for budgetary 
planning and coordination purposes^which include the deve- 
lopment of statewide management information systems. 
Associations of independent colleges cooperate in the collec- 
tion and exchange of information'as well. 



• AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS . 
INVOLVED IN INFORMATION 
COLLECTION AND REPORTING 

A brief summary of s'ome agencies and organizations invol- 
ved in data collection and reporting is provided. The follow- 
ing information is intended to enable the potential data user 
to consider the extent of existing information jgathering ef- 
forts. 

^ The National Center for Education Statistics 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has 
prepared the Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) instruments to define data elements and to collect 
institutional data. The scope of HEGIS data, collection in- 
cludes student enrollment^, libraries, basic student charges 
for tuition and room and board, faculty salaries, institutional 
finances and expenditures, and degrees and awards (U.S. 
Government, Dept. of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Higher Education General Information Sur- 
vejf, various dates). 

Concern has been expressed by Congress and HEGIS data 
users that NCES is sometimes slow in providing reports based 
upon the data collected from HEGIS. The preparation of a 
national data base of higher education statistics, however, by 
the National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education (Carlson, Farmer, and Sjj^ton, 1974) has signifi- 
cantly improved the timeliness and accessibility of data gather- 
edJrom the survey. 



An^rtiual survey of freshmen sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the University of California, Los 
Angeles, is conducted by Dr. Alexander Astin. The survey • 
reports attitudes of new postsecondary students tQward-mOny 
education and social Issues (Astin, King, Light, and Richard- 
son, 1974), 



# Testing Associations 



The American College Testing Program (ACT), and the 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) 'are associations 
of colleges interested in collecting infofmatfon on student, 
achievement, aptitude and need for student financial assis- 
tance. Each of the two organizations provides member in- 
stitutions with summaries of thOse students who have applieci 
or are enrolled in their respective institutions in addition to 
reports on individual students. 



• Federal Government Agencies 

Many of the federal government agencies that sponsor 
research efforts at colleges and universities collect information 
on the extent of an institution's total research involvement 
and the support of graduate students. Among the agencies 
that are involved in sponsoring postsecondary research and 
graduate students are thg National Science Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the Council of Graduate 
Schools. 



• State Information Collection 

Publicly supported institutions typically are requested by 
. / state legislative and executive fiscal offices to provide infor- 
mation on finances, expenditures and enrollments as suppor-* 
tive documentation for budget evaluations. In some states, 
such as Illinois, coordinating boards for higher education 
have sponsored the development of comprehensive informa- 
tion collection that extends beyond use during the budget 
^ process. In Illinois, the Resource Allocation andjianagement 
Plan (RAMP) is a systematic data collection effort with com- 
mon definitions and reporting instruments followed by all 
publicly supported institutions in the siate (Illinois Com- 
munity College Board , 1975). 

Other states, including California, have authorized the pre- 
paration of postsecondary data l^ses by coordinating coun- 
cils and other similar bodies (California State Legislature, 
1974), .In Nebraska^management information systems have 
been mandated for each of the public postsecondary sectors • 
(Nebraska Unicameral, 1974). The^state colleges in Nebradcia-"^' 
have since prepared detailed informatioli on educational ex- 
penditures and projected resource rpquirements; the com- * • 
munity colleges have proposed a statewide reporting structure 
with common data elements and reporting formats for all 
of the two year technical community colleges. 



/The Nebraska Legislature prepares an annual report detail* 
ing the probability of a student progressing from one class 
level to the next for each Institution. The report also computes 
the probability of a student graduating in four years from the . 
same institution as initially enrolled in a» a freshman (Ehrlich 
and Beecher, 1974), 

The examples from Illinois and Nebraska. Illustrate the 
broad range of information collection interests of the respec* 
tive states. A greater Emphasis upon expenditures and enroll- . 
ments is revealed in the Illinois Ramp while a relative empha- 
sis upon student follow up and program performance is attemp* 
ted in the Nebraska community cpllege proposed reporting 
structure. Many of the states have associations of indepen- 
dent colleges which^cooperate in the exchange of informa- 
tion a5 well. 

• The National Center for 

Higher Education Managemefit Systems 



To facilitate the exchange of information among postsecon- 
dary educational institutions, the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) has prepared a 
data elements dictionary, and has established procedures for 
collating and reporting information on expenditures, object- 
ives, and performance of post-high school public, independent 
and proprietary educational institutions. The NCHEMS In** 
formation Exchange Procedures (lEP) are the culmination 
of four years of effort on the part of cooperating educational 
institutions to determine what information would be useful 
to exchange and how to define and collect the information 
to be reported. Thirty institutions have pilot tested the pro- 
cedures; an effort is currently underway to extend the use 
of lEP to several hundred institutions. Again, the purpose of 
the NCHEMS lEP is not to centrally collect institutional in- 
formation but to provide a series of instruments and defini- 
tions to facihtate a common understanding of reported infor- 
mation th^t is exchanged among cooperating institutions 
(for additional information see Myers and Topping, 1974). 

• Employment Information 

Not all informationjiiat bears upon the student's decision 
^whether and where to pursue postsecondary education is avail- 
^able directly from educational institutions. Information on 
current employment opportunities and manpower projects 
are-prepared by state and federal agencies such as the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics. Still other labor market information 
is prepared in each state by the equivalent of a research coor- 
dinating unit of the state department of vocational education 
(South Carolina, State Board for Technical and Comprehen- 
sive Educa^tion, 1974; Illinois, Board of Vocational Education 
and Rehabilitation, 1974; Nebraska. Depaifhent of Education, 
1974). . . 

State agencies that administer vocational education funds 
provided by the federal government are required to conduct 
surveys of occupational opportunites for the purpose of asses- 
sing the present and projected demand and supply /or trained 
manpower ii?a wide variety of occupational areas. State de- 
'partmertts of labor And employment conduct surveys of occu- 
pations and regions - frequently in conjunction with the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



• MAKING DATA AVAILABLE 

■ • • 

The collection of infc;^™*^^" necessarily lead- to 

the provision of data tp those interested in the use of the in- 
formation for research purposes or for making colleges choices 
as in the case of educational (consumers. Published reports 
based upon data collection efforts do not alwayseprovide in- 
formation in a form desired or usable by researchers and con- 
sumers, or for that matter, institutional administrators or 
state funding agencies. National data may be summarized 
in a form that does n9t break down individual states or types 
of institutions. Information on individual institutions may * 
be lost altogether in summary reports. 

One means of making data available in a variety of summary 
forms while also making individual data viable is the use of 
computerized data bases. The largest ^uch database for post- 
secondary education was ptepared initially by the staff of the 
National Commissiori on the Financing of Postsecondary 
Education (NCFPE). The Conmiission assembled data ranging 
from state scholarship surveys of financial aid recipients in 
California*, New York, New Jersey .^Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
Washington, and Illinois to the Higher Education General 
Information Survey . Using the data base, a student could 
derive his or her expected student aid package and other aid 
characteristics, for example. The data base is also capable 

0 of summarizing institutional information reported through 
HEGIS at a national, state, 6r institutional level as well as 
making accessible data on individual institutions. 

The use of data bases to store information on postsecondary 
education and to iiltrease manipulative capabilities can be ex- 
pected to increase as awareness of the potential uses of infor- 

. motion for management, plaiuiing, research and consumers 
increases. 



# RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 

This section of the paper presents an overview of the 
range of sponsorship and areas of information collection and 
• reporting presently undertaken in bOstsecQjjdary education. 
The comparabihty of data eleri?&it definitions employed by 
different educa.tion associations, federal and state govern- 
ments, and others was not evaluated. Information collection 
procedures on costs, student evaluations and institutional 
processes were also not considered. The range of data collec- 
tion within each state and the use of systematic instruments 
were illustrated with examples but were not all inclusive by 
any meahs. All of these shortcomings are potential topics 
of study in a thorough evaluation of information collection 
instruments, definitions and reports. F^irther examin^jpn 
could be. addressed to the potenrial of institutions to meet « 
information requirements suggested by educational consu.tner 
groups from existing reporting structures! and tp evaluate ' 
which existing instruments would be best suitejfi to -adopt ^ 
new information collection to meet th'e.expectations of coh- 
sumer groups, funding agencies and others. * » ^ 

. Such research could serve to keep to a miiiiriiMm |he n^ed 
for new collection efforts and could therefore^ reduce the .nec- 
e^ky for insututions to employ additional resource to meet 
th^jexpectations of the diverse interests matking iijformation 



requeW The end result would be economy in expenditures 
for dat^. collection , Jinieliness In resfionses to requests, and' 
greater potential forcomparability of information. 



Institutional Reporil 




Gussions of what information should be provided to 
jflits inevitably cpfttain an element of uncertainty with 
, ^to what may fairly be expected from the institutions. 
J capability of institiitions to report data containing 
certai^fpes of information to educational consumers will 
be disPlssed ifi this sectioti. 

TypeSv^f information reported by institutions can be 
thought of^in terms of institutional characteristics^, student 
performance within the institution, foll6w up inforrpation 
on students after leaving the in^tfition, and labor market con- 
djtionls. Labor market condition^ while not the institutions' 
iesponsibility, can be reported to students from information 
shown to be available to institutions in the previous section. 

Jhe following examples of institutional reports illustrate 
some of the less traditional types of information that ckn be 
provided on institutional and student performance. Informa- 
tion t^jd|tipnaliy reported tends to be resource-oriented. 
Report^^kfde the costs of institutional programs, the stu- 
dent to t^^&y ratio, and other like information. Examples 
included here refer to student retention rates in' courses, and 
' progression rates from one class level to the next. While this 
choice of examples does not necessarily reflect a preference, 
it should be seen as an attempt to focus on some additional 
reports that institutions can generate from existing informal 
tion resources. ^ 

' ■ 4y 

• INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



. Hie following charts illustrate the kinds of information 
that are now available,. ^'d could be used by sti^dents in their 
decision-making aboy t p^stsecondary education. While it 
IS acknowledged tha^^all^bf the information is not readily 
available to students in a form that would be most useful, 
Nevertheless, eoord in a tion, rather than duplication, could 
produce the. types of .infonnaliQn.needed in a form that 
could be used in educational decision -making. 

• 'Course RetentioH^ 

Progression, and Conripletion Rates 

■ ' • ' ^ ■ *^ 

Figure 1, "Course Retention Rates,'' (Illinois Economic 
and Fiscal Commissiori, 1973) illustrates how institutions in • 
,One state reporteid the perqentage of students completing ^he 
ceu'ises in which they were enrolled at the beginning of the 
l6xm. From records maintained by the institutions, the num- 
bed of students receiving a grade for course completion was 
Coinpared to begjjining of t.erm enrollments after drop dead- 
lines. ^ 

jAnother^atehas elected to report information on student 
cornpletion in terms of the progression rate.of students from 
one class level to the next. Figure 2-a, "Report on Student 



' Progression throtigh Class Levels," {Information Exmange 
Procedures, 1974) illustrates a report on what happens to 
students once they enter the institution. The probability 
of progressing to the next course level, based on the insti- 
tution 's^ustoricaJ records, remaining at the s^^e course 
level, or transferring or dropping .^ut altogether are reported 
by each of the public colleges in (his stat^oL Again, only ba- 
sic institutional records on registration .are required to pro- 
vide thfe report, '.V 

A related report, Figure 2-b, "Report on Student Pro- 
gression through Class Levels," (formation Exchange Pro- 
cedures, 1974) digests Jhe infgntiation from Figure 2-a to » 
derive the likely future patternkxf progression for each class 
level Qf students.^oking.at the projections for sophomores 
1 year later*eight will still hqpre sophomore standing, 60 will 
havAiunior standing, and fiVe will have progressed to senior 
classSevel standing. The column for completions indicates 
that4fter seven years, 22 of the original freshmen will' have 
competed and 77 will have exited from the institution. 



• Course Selection and Manpower Priorities 

Figure 3, "Student Enrollment by Manpower Priority," 
(Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission, 1973) illustrates 
a report that can be useful both to stu,dents and the sponsor- 
ing agencies as the manpower priority of courses taught ^ 
reported according to student enrollments. The state report • 
on rnanpower needs can be broken, down by the categories 
or^ourSe wcirk related to particular manpower needs. With 
the information from the state report on the relationship 
of courses offered to manpower priorities of the labor mar- 
ket, each institution was able to proceed to breaking down 
course offerings according to the related manpower prior- 
ity. The report indicates that enrollments are not necessarily 
aUgned to the manpower needs of the state. Some reasons 
for the disparities shown ^etween enrollments and manpower 
needs incline lack of awareness of manpower needs by stu- 
dents, lack df counseling on the relationship between man- 
power heeds, and courses, the availability of courses related 
to oifeftfftl^er needs, and the popularity of certain curricula. 
At Kaskaskia, 82.5% of the students in occupational courses 
appear to be preparing for jobs with a high manpower demand. 
At .Dupag^, however, 32.7% of the student enrollments are 
in courses >yhere job skills are provided for high manpower 
Tieed^. ' ... 



Long Range Planning and Course Selection 



''■ [ . Institutions that have developed long range plans can be 
at an advantage \n notifying students whether particular 
curricula arerplanned for deletion. In Figure 4, "Instruction ^ 
^Programs Intended for Deletion^'' (Illinois .Community Col- 
' lege Board, February 1975)«urricul^ identified for phasing 
out can serve to nptify prospective students of fields where ^ 
masip^we'r dprnantf and student popularity may be waning. 
Some states hav^encqiliraged colleges to provide such reports . 
of proposed deletions to encourage redirecting resource's to- * 
new, programs, onprograms with expanding enrollment's and 
greater popularity and/or relationship to manpower needs. 



'I 



• Faculty Characteristics 



.Figure 5-a, "Faculty Characteristics,** (Information Ex- 
change Procedures, 1974) describes some characteristics of 
an individual college faculty. In addil^pn to the highest de- 
greet earned for academic faculty, many colleges with exten- 
sive occupational ofTerings will report the years of work ex- 
perience possessed by faculty in the field in Which they teach. 
Because of advances in teaching methodsand a jl^irCvby 
many to enhance teaching effect iyenesfwh^ working with 
disadvantaged and handicapped students, institutions can 
also report Information on the number of faculty who have 
participated in in-service training programs for students with 
particular needs. Figure 54), "Faculty Develqpment,'* (In- 
formation Exchange Procedures, 1974) repre^ts a repprt 
provided for a state vocational education p^aiS The report 
provides information on, and projects teacher participation 
in special programs to impt^^ve their teaching ability within 
theirvvocational speciality, and also reports teachpf particip^i- 
tion in special programs to improve ability to work With stu- 
dentSjiWith special needs. 



Graduate Enrollments 



Figure 6, "Graduate Emollments and Degrees " (U.S. 
Government, Depf?«t)f H£.W., Office of Education, HEGIS, 
Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees, 1974) Ululates 




^ just one<&f the many reports that Institutions provide to the 
^* federal^ovemmeht as part of the Higher Education General 
Information Series. This particular report covers graduate 
Student enrollments by acadchiicP field for ftiU and part time 
^^"students by length of enrollment And sex. The duration of 
graduate enrollments has come un<ier increasing scrutiny in 
recent years since the publication o^^ dissertation by David 
Breneman. , 

Breneman (1970) proposed thft-^uate departments 
seek prestige based upon the pub«^ion record of the faculty 
and the placement of successful ^Wiiate students in faculty 
^ . • positions at other prestigfeus cdllegei and universities. Of the 
many departments studied by Breneman, it was not unconmion 
to find that ten or n?ore years of graduate study were Under- 
taken for each doctorate awarded in the department. 

Breneman suggested that departments could lower their 
number of years of graduate student enrollments which ha4 
little probability of .yielding doctorates by screening students 
after the first year ofgraduate study, and then expecting those 
who remain to have a higher rate of completion. The report 
of students enrolled^ for advanced degrees can be compared 
with another institution-generatell report foi' HEGIS on the 
number of advanced degrees awarded. Comparing the number' 
of students with more than one year of graduate coursework 
completed to the number ^f degrees awardedxalii provide 
a qualified;4nsight for prospective students into the depMt- 
ment's performaface m screening students and assistin^ose 
sttidents with several years of enrollment to compile their 
degrees. 



Figure 1 

COURSE RETENTION RATES \ j 

(Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission>1 



' COURSE RETENTION H\TES, 1371-72 
(Percentage of students receiving a graac indicaLing completion of the course) 
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Figuro2-a 

REPORT ON STUDENT PROGRESSION THROUGH CLASS LEVELS 

(Information Exchange Procedures, 1974) 
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Note: The Progression report displays the probable distribution of students. one year later from 
a base year enrollment status. The base year class level status is given in the first 
column. The distribution of enrollment cla^s levels the following year Is, given in 
the colunirSs* wi th probability vdlues. Example: One y^ar later it can be expected that 
0.3'21 of oil seniors will have exited^ the institution wt&iout completing a program and 
that 0.5^85 of the pneceding year freshiren will have attained sophomore status. 



Figure 2 - b . 

REPpRT ON SfTUDENT PROGRESSION THROUGH CLASS LEVELS 

(Information Exchange Proceduees, 1974) . . 
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Figure 3 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY MANPOWER PRIORITY 

(Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission, 1973), 
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Figure 4 . . . 

if^STRUCTION PROGRAMS INTENDED FOR DELETION 

•.(Illinois Community College Board, 1975) 
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Figures a 

FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS 

(Information Exchange Procedures, 1974) 
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Figure 5 • b • ^ ^ 

FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

(Information Exchange Procedures, 1,974) 



12.1 Table XI - Current and Projected Enrollments in Pre-Servlce and In-Service 
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Figure 6 

GRADUTE ENROLLMENT$ AND DEGREES 

(U.S. Dept. olf HEW, OE, "Higher Education General Information 

S^ryiey/' I Smdmn Enrolled for ^dvance^ 1974) 
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LABOR MARKET PROJECTIONS 



Projections of labor market supply and demar^d are included 
in many state plans for Vocational education (South Carolina, 
State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education, 1974; 
lUinbis Board oT Vocational £duoation. and Rehabilitation, 
1^74; State'^bf Nebraska Department of Education, 1974). These 
state plans are prepared'in part to meet guidelines for feder- 
al support of vocational educatioq,. Research units inay make 
annual surveys of employers and vocational education program 
enrolliftents — secondary and postsecondary and other instruc- 
tional training programs — to assessrthe demands for and the 
supply of skilled manpower. To provide for comparability 
in the descriptions of manpower groupings and occupational 
gaining fields, taxonomies for job titles and occupational 
training fields have been, prepared by federal government 
agencies. 

Figure 7, "Manpower Projections," (State of Nebraska De- 
partment of Educatioi>, 1974) and Figure 8, "Manpower Pro- 
jective^* (State Plan fcuLVocational Education, 1974) provide 
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two examples of annual .state reports on surveys and projections 
for manpower. 

Information on current employment in the occupational 
fieJdj projected demand, and the supply of trained manpower 
from vocation^ courses aiicl other l^bor sectors are given in 
the report skown in figure 7. i^suinmary report on ihanpower 
needs from another state has been included in a community 
coUege annual plan illustrated in Figure 8. 

The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educa- ' 
tion of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has supported a project iiX'Oregon called the Career Informa- 
tion System (CIS) that enables students to have access to in-,? 
forpnation on employment opportunities, to compare student 
interests with employment skills and to identify institutions; 
that provide instruction in occupational fields of interest 
to the student (Oregon Gareer Information l^ystem, 1974). 
It is anticipated that states that have employment infomvation 
c^A use the CIS to make information available to more stu; 
dents and in coordination with other student information < 
needs. 



Figure? 

MANPOWER PROJECTIONS 

(State of Nebraska Department of Education, 1974) 
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MANPOWER PROJECTIONS 

(State Plan fof Vocational Education, 1974) 



Occupational Manpower Projections* 

REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 1970-75-80 
STATE TOTALS 



OCCUPATION 

J" 

PROF. TECH, KINDRED* . 
Enginee'rs 

Natural- Scientists 
Math. Spec. 
Med. & .llipalth Prof. 
Health fech'. 
Social Scientists 
Other Processional t 
Eng. & Scien. Tech. 
"Writers, Artists," etc. 
Other Prfjf . , Tech, NEC 

MANAGERS £. ADMl^NISTRATORS 

SALES WORKERS 



1970 

560,388 
8^,837 
18,236 
7,876 
89,!95 
19,851 

103,9/(2 
5^,062 
83,926 

.61,388 • 

. 56,875 

5A1,168 
348,117 ■ 



1975 

609, il5 • 

88, (-58 

19;99.3^ 
8, '5 si 

99,129' 

22,057 . 
117,028 ■ 

59,365 

88,393 
;66,661 

61,522 

586 , 186.4 
393,621 



1980 

670,652 
96',358 
21,617 
. 9,606 
110,178 
26,603 
13-1,238 
j 65,378 
/ 96,215 
68,085 
61,573 

i:^5, 567. 

623,909 



* Table taken from "Occupational Manpower Projections. State of Illinois 
Office of Planning and Analysis; February, 1973) 




STUDENT FOLLOW-UP 



Figures 9 through 19 illustrate the range of topics that re- 
present follow-up reports on students after their departure 
ffom the cqllegiate^setting. Reports on student attitudes 
toward themselves, toward the education prbvidcd, on per- 
formances on licensing examinations to qualify for employ- 
mfcnt in particular specializations, and on performance in the 
labor market with regard to education-related employment 
and income are included in the examples. ^ 
Student reported reflections upon contribution of the 
collegiate experience to their cognitive and affective growth 
is illustrated in Figure 9, "Senior Survey," (State-University 

• o^>4ew Yoric - Plattsburg, October 1974). Students were 
asked a series of questions relating to intellectual, social per- 
sonal, educational, and vocational/prtnessional' growth. Nonns 
were generated based upon the total of students participating 
in the survey. Because the particular survey instruments have 
been developed which can be used to compare the attitudes 
of students at any one institution with student-perceived atti- 

^-^udes at other types o£ institutions. 

One indicator of student achievement and the performance 
of the institution in providing necessary skills for employment 
i^ the record of graduates on licensing "examinations (Illinois 
Economic and Fiscal Commission, 1974). In the example 
given in -Figure 10, "Graduates Performance on Licerising 

r Examinations," each of the state community colleges prepar- 
ing student in a registered" nurse curricula reports on student 
performance on state licensing examinations. The number 
of students taking the examinatidn can be compared in turn 
with the number of students begiiming the curricula to asses3 
the attrition rate as well as reporting the success of students 
Jon the examination and the number of attempts required for 
passage. 

A questionnaire to spring term completers with regard to 
time required to complete their program, their current em- 
ployment status, and their plans for further education js used 
by institutions participating in the NCHEMS' Information 
Exchange Procednres project (Information Exchange Pro- 
cedures, 1974). Student responses to the questionnaire form , 
the basis of institutional reports that are made available among 
the cooperating schools. An illustration of the reporting form 
used by the cooperating institutions is provided in Figure 1 1 , 
•'Student Program-Related Information: Outcomes." Infor- 
mation on program completers can be broken down by 
major area of study with the use of the lEP format 

A similar repory^n students In occupational education 
programs for a state-sUp ported system of two-year colleges 
is presented in Figure 12. "Occupational Student Follow-Up," 
(State of Nebra^k^ Department of Education, r974).The in- 
formation on occupational students is derived from an annual 
report that colleges submit for reimbursement from the feder- 
.al government for vocational programs. 
f Many colleges perform follow-up surveys of alumni several 
years after the students leave the institution. Examples of 
reports on longer term alumni follow-up are illustrated in 
figures 13 through 16. 

Students who reached alunmi status in 1970 and 1971 were 
surveyed in 1972 at one, college to monitor theif employment 
and education status, aJ shown in Figures 13-a and 13-b, "Pre- 
sent Efeiplovment or Education Status, Goals, and Occupational 
Field," ancf^femploynjent. Salary, Location; Further Educa- 
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don," {FoUovhup Study of 1972 AlumntA97^). For those 
who are cmploycii, occupaUonal field, level of employment, 
annual salary and job location were elicited . Aliunni who ' 
pursued fuMier education were asked to report the college^ of 
their attendance. . ^ 

' A description of what kinds of information can be reported 
by Institutions to emphasize the relationship of job market 
opporUmlties to instruction is given in Figures 14 flirough 17 
(Annual^ement Report, MUford Campus, 1973-74, 1974). 
The number of specific job openings brought to the attention 
of the coflege placement office for which the college's students 
would qualiiy is reported in Figure 14, "Placement Survey: 
Job Openings and Placement," The college also reports the 
number of students who actually achieve completion of a 
program, and of those who coAplete, the numljer wh^liave 
gained employment by the time of the survey date are ijbown 
• nasa separate category, called "other," through the use qjFS 
further follow-up the college later was able I9 solicit response 
from 60 of the 80 persons in the "other" category, all o| whoih. 
were employed. The institution breaks out the employihent' 
status of program completers by major instructional program 
category in Figure 15, 'Tlacement Surve^;,-eqjployment 
> Status and Salary of Program Comnl^fen," and includes the 
average wage at graduation for e^ of the instructional cate- 
gories. Through the efforts of an annual follow-up ot former 
students, the institution keeps in contact with alumni toassess 
changes in o<ifcupation and salary earned. Follow-up informa- 
tion on income is iQust rated in Figure 16, "Placement Sur- , 
vcy : trends in Salary of Past^Program Completers," by 
pr6gram of instruction, * 

In addition to reporting the income of program complet- 
ers, the institution also keeps track of where the alumni lo- 
cate for their employment. The number of job offers from 
each of the communities for each of the occupational group- 
ings is compared to the number of alumni taking employment 
in that comrnunity in that occupation. The total of jpb of- 
fers reported' in Figure 14 then is broken down by occupation 
and comitiunity in Figure 17, 'Tlacement Survey: Employ- , 
ment Location." A^ noted in the illustration, the top num- 
ber in each box denotes the number of jobs taken by alumni 
in a given year and the bottom number reflects the number 
of job (gjiport unities reported by the placement office. 

Figure 18, "Proprietary School FoUow-Up," illustrates a 
student follow-up report prepared by a proprietary institution 
that provides occupational irftfruction to students througl^ut 
the nation (Survey of Student Success and Satisfaction, 1974). 
The examples taken from the report Irefer to progression of 
students who utilized federally insured loans to finance their 
tuition, student reporting ratings of the training programs, 
and employment mobility of program graduates. 

Figure 19, "Occuparional Student FoUow-Up," is taken * 
from a standardized evaluation instrmnent for institutions 
with students enrolled in occuparional curricula (Hoyt, un- 
dated). Thejnatruments' sponsors emphasize the use of the 
report as a^aij to potenrial students in assessing the attri- 
butes of a given institution, as well as the adaptabihty of the 
report for use by institutional planners and managers. 

The illustrations indicate that institutions can monitor 
the progress of students while enrolled and after students 
achieve alumni status. Labor market conditions can be pro- 
jected and related to the course offerings of the institutions. 
Standardized questionnaires for student attributes orv pef- 
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sonal development can be utilized. £erformaace on licensing 
examinations, and further educatloaand employment success 
can be nionltored and related back to instructional program 
areas. Reports to a federal agency for vocational education 
cost reimbursement can be reorganized to derive informa- 
tion for examination by the institution and for reporting on 
student performance after departiire from the institution; 



tJence, reports on performance d(^not necessarily ehtall new 
data collection. Standardizecl reports that are as wide tdn^ 
ging as those on vocation^ 6du0tion and graduate enrolimenl" 
and degrees cart be reorganized to-derivc information that 
can be employed to monitor institutional performance, provi- 
ded the use of commonly defined dati elements an(^ collec- 
tion instruments. 
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Figures i 

SENIOR SURVEY ^ 

(State University of New York, Plattsburgh, 1974) • ^ 

■< ■ ■ * • » 

Tabic 8. Senior Survey - December 1973 - Comparison Between Growth Expectat lor^s (EXP) ^nd 
Growtli.Achlevements (ACM), '^Weighted Average of Response^* by Faculty 



Intel Icctual 
/ Growth 



Mnjor 



EXP 



ACH 



Soc i n I 
Growth 



Persona 1 



Educational 
Growth 



EXP 



ACH 



EXP 



ACH 



EXP 



ACH 



Voc/Prof 
Growth 

EXP' ACH 



All Majors }.77 3.62 3-55 3-73 , 3.^0 3.^0 k.]7 3.82 ' 3^89 3.^0 

Professional ' * ■ 

Studies 3.82 3.65 3.53 3.83 j^.^^ 3.^^ ^.22 ^3.93 ^.)6 3.83 

Humanities 3.6^ 3.57 3-6^ 3.68 ^.32 3.27 ^.09 3.73 3.68 3.33 

Science and 

Mathematics 3.^.5 3.^0 3.15 3.16 3.25 3.20* 3.55 3.^5 3.05 2.8o 

Social V 

Science 3^,, 3.53 3.^8 3.56 • 3.26 3.29 " ^.09 3.63 2.8? 3.09 

General 

Studles'^^' 3. 58 3.50 3.67 3.83 3.25 3.17 ^. 17 3.75 ' ^.00 3.33 



Figure 10 a 

GRADUATES PERFORMANCE ON LICENSING EXAMINATIONS 

(Illinois Economic pnd Fiscal Commission, 1973) 
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^Weights Assigned; BlanK (b) = 0; None = ); Low = 2; Moderate = 3; High = 4; Very High = 5 **Only Twelve Responses 
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STUDENT PROGRAA/r- RELATED INFORMATION: OUTCOMES 
(Information Exchar^ Procedures, 1974) 
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- • . 

Figure 12 * * 

OCCUPATIONAL STUDENT FOLLOW- UP 

(State of Nebraska" Department of Education, 1974) 
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REPdRTED FOLLOW UP ON OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS 
' FOR FY 1972 ^ 
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Figuni 13 • a - 

EMPLOYMENT, SALARY, LOCATION, FURTHER EDUCATION 

(Follow-up Study of 1972 Transfer Alumni, 1973) 
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iitlQpy^ND OCCUPATIONAL Fl E LD / 

['(Foicl^-up Study of 1972 Transfer Alumni, 1 973) 

/ ■* ■ ■ ■ SumniTy of Re^autts 
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# Figure'14 

PtiflyCEMENT SURVEY: JOB CJPErsllNGS AND PLACEMENT 
(Aonual Placement Report, MUford Campus, 1 974) 
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Figure 15 , 

PLACEMENT SURVEY: EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND SALARY 

OF PROGRAM COMPLETERS / 

(Annual Placement Report, Milfqrd Campus, 1974) 
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Figure 16 

PLACEMENT SURVEY: TREIMDSlJM SALARY OF PAST 
.PROGRAM COMPLETERS V . . 

(Aopual Placement Report, Milford Cit^^^trsi'lQlA)" 
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• Figure 17 

PLACEMENT SURVEY: EMPLOYMENT LOCATION 
(Annual Placement Report, Mj\i6rdCanipkiS^iQ7A) 



IN-STATE JOB OPENINGS t PLACEMEDT 



The top figure represents Jobs, accepted "by graduates. 
The lover figure represents Jo^s offered by employers 
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# Figure 18 , 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 

' . ; (Survey, of Student Success and Satisfaction, 1974) 



^ . ; Academic Status . . ' ^ 

A The 1973 study showed lhat for 'students who obtained their 

loans ori^Thally from ASI, . - ' 

^0.9% ofthe students already had been gr^duated; 
12.1% vy^rfe actively engaged m Iess9ns; ^ , 

■ 5.9% were inactive but sjilt enrolled; . . „ 

-37.0% of the students Pi^d been .termihated'-for aca.demic 
i * reasons; ' . ' • V. . ' 

^ 4.1% were tercninated at student request " ' 

Students who originally dbtaine^d their.loans from others yielded 
the following similar results:' 

44.1.% of the students already had;been graduate.d; 
9.8% v/ere actively engaged in lessons; 
3-3% werejnactive but still enroFted; 
' 39.8% of' the students had been terminated for atadcmic 

reasons; 

■ ' , 3..0% v/ere terminated- at student request.. 

In addition, the students v/ho are still active have complclod 
\ \ \ ' 72:o of the total possible iSssons, indicating the final graduation 



11>116 graduates showed their confidence in the quality of the 
trainipg they had received— 28.5% rated it.as excellent 

35.7%— very good 9J%— fair 
22.5%— good ■ 37%— poor 



Time after , Changed Receired Increa«d 

graduation Job PromoHon Income 

.6 months 14% ' 9% ^ 32% 

7-12 months 257o 19% 45% 

13-18 months 23% , 20% .56% 
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# Figure t9 

OCCUPATIONAL STUDENT FOLLOVy - UP 
(Hoyt, undated) 




Judgments Mada On 

Condition of equipmenr 
Variaty of equipment 
Amount of equipment 
Spacing of equipment* 
CIsaniiness of rooms 



EVALUATION OF EQUIPMENT 



Very Higfi 
23.3% 
25.7% 
19.8% 
51.9% 
^7.6% 



Percent of Students Rating It As 



Higfi 
60.2% 
60.^% 
^9.5% 
39.2% 
A6.6% 



Average 
,10.7% 
■lli9% 
£7.7% 
5.9% 
5.8% 



Below Average 
3.9% ., 
■ 0 .9% , 
1.9% 
2.9% , 
0.0% 



Very Low 
1.9% 
0.9% 

0.9% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
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judgments Mada on '; L*,*- 
Knowledga of lris;tniC40rs 

■ / 

AbtlitytoAnswar 
Questions of Students 
Ability to Demonstnts 
the skills ttiey teach 
Degree to which they 
know students well 
. Ability to Teach, . 



S EVALUATION Of 'INSTflUCTOBS & INSTRUCTIOM 



PercBoVof Students Ratirtg Them As 
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/ H H HOW DID THE JOBS FORvMER STUDENTS FOUND COMPARE TO THOSE THEY HAD EXPECTED 
15.7% said the jobs they found were "better than expecW' • 
39 said the jobs they found were "about as expected". 
31.5% said the jobs they found were nflt "as good as expected" 
13.1% said this question doesn't apply to them ^ 



TO FIND? 




Data Elements 



A brief outline of Illustrative data collection data elements 
and the sponsoring agencies follows. Examples from federal 
and other national agdncies, state and local efforts are included. 

-•44' . ^ . . 



Where coramdn data element definitions exist and t%' collec- 
tion cycle for information cgmponents coincide, It ls>Concclv- 
able to match aspects of one report with anpther for analyti- 
cal purposes. Such cross-comparisons of compatible reporting 
instruments with common cle/neot definitions can enhance the 
usefulness of the total informatfon collection effort as.shown 
fn Section II in the discussion of graduate enrollments and de- 
grees. 



Informaf ion 

HIGHER EDUCATION / 
GENERAL INFORMATION SURVEY ^ 

iU,S, Covommnt, DepUofH,E,W., Office of Education , H-E.Q.LS, 
thf, various dates) '\ 

A. Financial Statistics 

\\ Revenues 

a. Student Tuition an^ Fees ' 

b. Governmental Appropriations- Federal 

c. Covemmental Appropriations-State 

d. Goverranental Appropriations— Local v 
• • e. Endowment Income 4JiijJ.,]Pjiva|e Gifts 

f. Sponsored Ilesearch by^Governmental and Non- 

Governmentaiv^virces 

g. Other Research 1 ^ 

h. Recovery of indirect costs.. 

2. 'Student Aid Grantsjjy source of funds 

3. Other— Hospitals, Hbosing and food Service, other 

auxiliary enterprises 
:. 4.. txpenditoies . 

a. Instjrucfion and Departmental Research 
>• b. Organized Activities 

c. Sponsored Research 

d. Other Separately Budgeted Research 

e. Libraries 

f. Extension and E^blic Service y ' 

g. Physical Plan Maintefiance and Operati^v . V 

h. Student Aid Grants-total : / 

5. Physical Plant Assets for the Fiscal Year - Lao^l^ Bvi^ii cl- 

ings, Equipment 

6. Endowpient by Food and Market Values, Earnings. 

and Realized Gains 

B. Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred / 

1. First Professional Degrees Conierred in Selected Fiefds 

by field of study ^ 

2. Bachelofi;, j\Jasters, and Doctors Degrees -by sex. . . 

by acjdifeiftyc discipline 

3. Pegrees and . Awards Based on Less than 4 years of Work 
, Beyond School.- Associate Degree, occupational arfd 

creditable tward a Baltic Iprs degree tft^^i(5r,formal 
' recognition sUch ^pertifi gates ; cur riGaJ.ur;[ls qf at 
least 1 year but less than 2 years suclr as'diplprms 

C. Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Educat(on 

1. First Time Students , 

2. Undergraduates by class level ^ 

3. Unclassiflpd §tudcnts 

4. First-Professional Students 

5. Graduate Studerits-all by sex, full and part-time, and 
. full-time equivalericy ' ' ' 

p. : institutional Characteristics of Colleges and 
w;^.-' Universities 
]fjv; Regional Accreditation 
Sr'^ccreditation by Professional Associations 

3. Types of Programs-occupational, associate, haccalauT 
♦ f?^te credit, liberal arts, teacher prep, professional 

4. EririoUments by Type of Program 

5. Minimurn Requirement. for Admission . . 

6* Basic Stiident Cfiarges-liiition and required fccs Und 
room and board charges ^ ^ 
E. Students Enrolled for Advance Degrees 
J. Studcnfs Enrolled for First*Professional Degrees in 



Selected Fields-by length of program completed 
2, Students Enrolled for Master, and Higher Degree - by 
lertgth of graduate study completed for full and part- 
, time students, and by sex for academic departments 
length of graduate study completed foip full and 
part-timd students, and by sex for |cademic depart- • 
ments and disciplines 

F. Salaries and FringeB^nefit^ of Academic Deans 
and Full Time Resident ?^aculty-rby rank, by sex 

G. College And University Libraries 

1 . Number of Volumes in Book Stock and Bound Periodi- 

cals . * ' 

2. Linear Feet of Government Documents 

3. Volume Equivalents of Microfo^in? * 

4. Nuniber of Periodicals Currently*Received ' , 

5. ^ Motrpn Pictures— films, cassettes, tapes and video tapes 

6. Audip Recordings-discs and tapes 
Pv. Filmstrips , 

8. Seating Capacity 

U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

{U,S. Government, DepU of M,E,W., a-e, various dates) 

A. National Direct Stqdent Loan Program , ^ * 

1 . Number of BorrOWer^'^uring the fiscal year 

2. jFirst Time Borrowers / 
•3'. ;Nurnber Making Payments for First Time • s 

4. Accounts Past Due for Those in Repayment Stat.gs 

5. Accounts in Process of Repayment 

B. Supplemental Opportunity Grants ' 

1 . Number of Recipients and Total funds-<i\^ilable b'y 

initial and renewal year status of studer>ts. 

2. Funds Used to Match SEOG \ 

C. College Work -Study 

1. Tot^iJ Student Compensation v 

2. Fcderalafid ^datching;^^^^ ■ •. >^ ; 

3. On artd Off Ciimpu^ cmpldypi^n *^ . ' * ■ 

4. Ndrrtber of Studtjnts 'Employed 

D' IfistJtutional Fiscal Operations Report for SEOG) 
Cpllege Wprk Study and NDSL 

1. T:or Ea,ch Federal Program: 

a. number of student recipients ' 

b. amaunt * . ' - • / • >• 

c. race or ethnic group • ' 

d. sex ' . 

2. Number of Aid Recipients and Amounts Spent by in^ 

comc.oiitegbiy^indqpenderit or graduate- status dur- 
ing the fTscial year forcach federal program 
E. Adult Educatiojn 

I . Enrollments by Sc?i:and Race i.^ 

. " • ' 

NATIONAL CEfiTEPf FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYST^MS-UMFORMATION EX. 
CHANGE PROCEDURES, 1974 t 

1, Student Dc^mographic Information' 

a. fuH;and pari tjnie 

b, ' age distribution ^ 

ciVll riglits\itegory , 

e. financial aid applicants, recipients, and support by 

graduate, undergraduate and non degree 

2. Faculty * 
' a. full and part time and tcfiyred 

' b.. average full time conipensdtiOn 



c. sex , -i- 

4. civil rights category ' ^. 
e. highest degree Camed by rank: professor^ associate, 
asisistance, lecturer, teaching assistant 
3.. Direct and Fully AllocJIted Cost-by Program Classifica- 
tion Structure and Sub-program ' 
. • 4, Unit Cost infoxrtiation-by instructional discipline and 
• ' course level 

5. Activity and Outcomes Sximmary 

a. number of program completers ■ •* ' 
hi percentage employed of those seeking jobs 

c. average anjqtual^ross salary 

d. percentage admitted to another educational pro- 

gram of those^^eeking^^dmission ' 

6. Studfent Enrollment-by ^ibu'rlSe level and fulled* part 

time f%r headcoUnt ' * 

7. Enrollmenf-by new, transfer, continuing, readmitted, 
^. ' exiting^ 

^.'Student Financial Aid-by course level and fapiily in- * .5,: 
come category * - V . ^ . 

9. Student Entrattcie Exam Information, SAT, and ACT . 

10: Student Fee^ Information • 

11. Instfuctio?ial Personnel-by rank ;;fall and part-time ahd 
highest degree earned 

13. Assignable'Square Feet of Room,pse Categories-by pro- 

"■■'^ gram ctesignation 

13. Direct Cosk— by object of expenditure ^ 

1 4. 'C urren t Rerauies;;-by source 

15. Student Program Rented Information . . ■ > 

a. required credits for program conjjpletion 

b. actual average hours completed 
, meijian caiendar montjls^^^^ 

. \ : ; program " 

V -d. fiiimber of completers employed , v., 

e. number of completers seeking em^ioynwnt & 

f. number of completers applying f(iJr admission to ano- 

. ther educatio^ pro^tam \' " 

g. number of compietecs admitted to aniither education 
• program ' , . ^ 

i 16. Outcbmes from Student Questionnaire-rhuman relations 
. scale, huih^Uies scale, critical thinking scale and vo- 
cational-scale by program name and dfegffee type 

STANDARDIZED QUESTIOIMNAIFIES 

A. NCHEMS Student Outcomes Questionnaire for 
Program Completers . 

1. Time to Completion " ■ . 

2. Current and IptTg-'rm Occupational Plans and Activities 
a. salary or wage', full or part time, feeling^ toward job 
b*. future fdiicSiipnal planis ' 

3. E^iltiation of the edueationaTTnstitutions contribution 

to the students intellectual growth, social grpwth, ^ \ 
' aesthetic and cultural growth, educatjoh growth, , , 
vocational and professional growth', personal growtlx. 
4/ Importance of growth in the are^s described above. 

B. . Reseiirqb and peveldpment Cjanter aVthe Univer- 
; sity of Gqlifpr^ia at Los Angeles 

(Higher EflifCatioh'']MeasurementMnd Evaiuatfon itiP, undated^ 
. 1. Measures of Snident-'Developmenl. Progress and Attain- ^. 
" meni/ I * , ' 

a. General Culture ^ 

b. Attitudes about major social issued 

c. Program towaird the attMnment of broad objecti¥C^§ 

L and benefits 



• 2. Measures of Educational Processes and'Contexts. 

a. measures of the college environment 

b. learning styles , * ' 

c. campus expeiriences 

3. The Student Body; ^ 

a. academic orientation l 

b. cosmopolitanism i. 

c. personality traits and dispositions. 

d. values arid priorities . . v • . .. 

4. Teacher and CourSie Evaluation > - ; 

C. American Council on Education-University of 
California at Los Angeles Survey of College 
Freshpersons 

D. Educational Testing Service 

1. Institutional Goals Inventory (Petersen, undated) . 

2. Course and Faculty Evaluation SurVey Instrument^ 

5tATE INFORMATIdN SYSTEM REPORTING 
> STRUCTURESj/^ 

(Illinois Community College Board, 197^} , 

A. Illihois Resource Allocation and Management ^ 
Plan for Communrty Colleges 

(fllinois Comnnunity College Boards 1975} ^ 

I . Projected Percentage Change of Major Occupations 
\ • Groups fJoiT? 1970-1980 

\ 2, OccupationaJ Manpower Projections . ^ ^ 
L 3. Career Program Additions and Deletions by College ; 
4. Occupational Program Addilions and Dele tion? , , 
* ; .5. Occupational Instructional Programs which are Intended * 
for Future Deletion as Identiiied in 1974-75 Sub- 
mission ^ ■ ^ 

6. puture Needs for Career Prograrils , 

7. Baccalaureate-oriented Programs|)y College 

8. Discipline Areas in which CollegeiS Wish to Add Courses 

9. Enrollment Projections 

IP-^ Number of InstructionaMeaching Facility Members- 
male and female, full and part-time 

I I . Audited Expendftyres aijd RevertUes 

1 2. l^eyenues by Source of Funds-^Iockl, §tatc and federal, 

-and student tuitions : > 

13. Funds Available for Capital Outlay * * 

.14. Spjice Completedy Under Construfton and Recommended 
. 1 5. Degrees, Certificafefi and Diploinas Awarded ' ^ 

* 16. Partidpants in QprfWnunity Education (non-credit) • 

Courses 

B. Illinois Board ,of Vocational Education and Tte- 
habilitatiori. Vocational and Technical Education 
Division 

(State of . ; ^ ,yf^eiearch and Developmer^tdJpit, 1974} 
"1 . Employniient Opportunities Related to Vocational, Ed uca- 
■ v tion-Programs Labor Dematid and Suj)plyv.l974, 

1975, 19^^9: 
a^;<3,urrent Employment 
m •: b. Projected Expansion and Replacement. Needs 
e. Vocational Education Output ' ' ' . 
d. Supply from Other Sectors 
1 Estimated Percent^f Households with Cash Income Be- 
• low $5000 \^ 

3. General Assisitai^: Rate per 1000 Popu^ition-by 

County • ' 

4. General Unemployment by county • • 

5. Aid to Dependent CWldron-by county . 
/). Youth Unemploymcnt-by county 

7. Rate of School Dropbut-by county = 



8. Secondary School Vocational Centers 

C. Proposed Nebraska TechnicaLCommunity Col* 
leges Statewide Reporting Structure 

.1. Manpower Priority of Occupational Courses ^^^jj^^^^u- 

la 

2. Highest Grade Level Completed by Adylt Po'pulalion 
:% Adult f»ORulation-with no more than.Sth grade educa- 

' I- tion r' . 

4. Adult populatioH-with no more thaji 1 1 th grade edu- 
cation 

' 5. Adult fem^e population (J $ to 44)— with no more than 
\ 8th grade, 1 1th. grade education . 

6. Adult male populatjiK)n (20-49)— with no aiore than 8th 
,\ grade, 1 Ith grade education 
' ,7. Perc^ntoof Population Enrolled ir^ School-by age 
• a. Characteristics of Student Enrollments ^ 
a. age, sex, civil rights category , handicappad, disad- 
vantaged, veterans, social security dd^endents 

9. Adult Education (basic and GED) Enrollment 

10/ Follow up of Award Recipients and Other Program 
, Completers-by continuing education, seeidng em- 
ployment, /employed and other ^ 
1 1 . Follow-up of Students on Licensing ExarninatiofiQ 
. 12. Availabihty of Courses-by colleges with competericy- 
> , .based instruction and , evaluation (Use of College 
' tevel Entrance Program examination, advanced 
placement, credit for prior wotk experience and 
* courses chaUeflged) 

13. Student time to Degree, and Completion of Stated Stu- 
dent Objective 
.14. Retention and Progression reports ' ■ ' *' 

15. State Ivlanpowef Needs . * - 

16. New Programs a^id Program Deletions 

17. Distribution of Course Offefings-by instructional de- 

livery system e.g., computer aided instruction, pro* 
grammed learning, self-paced instruction, open ert- 
try -exit, yariable credit, work-learn, independent 
study and apprentice^iip ^ 



18. Faculty Characteristics 

19. ^Utilization of Physical Plan— by space type and acre- 

age type 

20. Student Financial Aid ai^d Student Place'm eat Service 

Information . . • v 

21. Enrollments-by county of orighi , - 

22. Enrpllments-by Jiew liigh schooTgraduatifes, delayed , 

entrance, transfers * i 

23. Graduates,,Progrlim completers and Exits — 

INSTITUTIONAL REPORTS ON ACTIVITIES AND 
PERFORMANCE ^ 

A. Statp University of Nevy York at Plattsburg (1974) 

1. Senior Survey " V ' 

a. Gr<iwth Expectations by Studeilt Major reported by 

students 

b. Growth Expectations of Students by Major reported 

by facility * 

c. Evaluation of Experiences 

d. Com^M^on between growth expectations and 

achievement by student major ' V ^ * 

B. William Rainey Harper College (1973) 

1. Follow-up Study of Students Not Returning to Harper 

Fall 1972-Spiing 1973 

2. Follow-up Study of 1970 Alurrini 

* *3. Follow-up Study of Academically Successful Short 
Teirtri Students Who Left Harper During 197*2-73 
Vear' 



4. Follow-iii? Study pf 1972 Transfer Alumni 
Southeast Community College, Milford/ 
Nebraska (197.4) 

1. Job Openings, Cbnipleters and Placement 1973-1974 

2. Employment of 1973-1974 Completers 

a. by major field ' 

b. average wage at graduatrdh 

c. aver4ge wage after 1 year 

ji. average wage after 5, ye^js;'''; ' . 

. e;. In-state Job Openings and Placement 
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